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I'1PORTANT NEW BOOKS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


| 


BABBITT’S GRAMMAR OF ATTIC & IONIC GREEK $1.50 CLARKE & DENNIS’S ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY $1.10 
By Frank Core Bassirt, Ph. D., Professor of the Greek Language DENNIS & CLARKE’S LABORATORY MANUAL e .50 


and Literature, Trinity College, Hartford. 
By F. W. Crarke, Chief Chemist of the United States Geological 


This book i is in all respects the most modern Greek grammar published. It states Survey, and L. M. Dennis, Professor of Inorganic and Analytical 
the essential facts and principles of the Greek language in a concise form, with only so Chemistry, Cornell University. 
ach di i bly b - 

mt ch discussion as may reasonably be demanded for a clear understanding of the sub These books are designed for use in secondary schools, and furnish a text-book 
ject. It therefore meets the wants of secondary schools, and at the same time is suffi- 
a ; y : which covers the subject with sufficient fullness, and a laboratory manual, which contains 
cient for all ordinary demands of the college course. In many particulars it departs P : , 
f the eonvatilensh cpeimandBilinn duoles end mech tece hensibl 127 experiments. The latter book contains alternate blank pages for the notes to be 
P taken by the student in his work. Full consideration has been given to the entrance re- 


quirements to all colleges. 


FRIEZE’S VIRGIL’S AENEID 
First Six Books; $1.30; Complete . . $1.50 BAILEY’S HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA . . . $.90 


By M. A. Batter, Department of Mathematics, New York Training 


With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary. By Henry S. Frieze Se : 

late Professor of Latin, University of Michigan. Revised by WALTER choot fur Tonka, How Temeiy- 

Dennison, Professor of Latin and Roman Archeology in Oberlin This book embraces the topics in algebra usually required for admission to college. 
College. The aim has been to combine simplicity, so far as practicable, with scientific rigor; and, 


consequently, there is submitted here to proof many assumptions which, though far from 
self-evident, are too often taken for granted. The essential principles are stated and 
proved after the manner of theorems in geometry. Emphasis is laid more upon princi- 
ples than upon examples. In this way the learner accustoms himself to solve problems 
not by imitation, but by the use of his reasoning powers. 


This popular edition of Virgil tas here been thoroughly modernized, both in con- 
tents and appearance. The introduction contains many special features of help to the 
student; the notes have been thoroughly revised, and include many additions. Both 
volumes are printed on very thin, opaque paper, thus making each an extraordinarily 
compact and useful book. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, Publishers 


NEw YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


Important Announcement “STANDARD” WATER COLORS. 


[WE following Standard Educational Works for teaching French and other Languages, by Dr. 1. These Water Colors are “standard” because they are based on the Solar Spectrum. 
SAUVEUR, will hereafter be published by WILLIAM R. JENKINS, publisher of BERCY’S | Here is a list of our best - selling boxes: 


DU CROQUETD’S and other series for a French and other foreign languages, 851 and 858 Sixth No. A-l. Hight pans — six Standards and two Grays, as $O. 25 
Ave 48th St t), New Yor 
pam Corrige des traductions des Causeries avec mes No. 6. Hight cakes — same colors as above, . . 
t t - cleves, mo, paper, 25 cents 
" guages. paper Scents. Corrigedes et traductions des Petites No. 8. Four large cakes — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, -20 
De l' Enseignement des Languages Vivantes. Causeries. 12mo, paper, 15 cents No. 13. Four pans — Red, two Yellows, and Blue, F a is =< ee 
i2mo, paper, 24 cents. Les Chansons de Beranger, avec notes et commen- “ 
auseries 61.0. No. 9. Nine tubes — six Standards, two Grays, and Black, .90 
mo remie 
La Parele $1.00 00. Marie-L uise Sauveur and Susan ©. Lougee. 12mo, No. 10. Photograph colors — six Standards, Brown and White, .25 
Ontes 1.0. Introduction to the Teaching of Ancient Lan- No. 11. Ten pans — Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .50 
Entretiens time, The Mecum ofthe Latinist. 12mo, paper, 25¢ No. 12. Five pans— Artist's colors, assorted to order, . . .380 
Petite Grammaire Francaise pour les Anglais. | A by Aa fee be Rendering into En: lish of 
lzmo, $1.25 >. Julius Commen - 
c Petite G aire lico, Book I. 12mo, paper, 25 cents. 
orrixe dew Exeretoes de In Pett eee Talks With Ceesar de bello Gallico. 12mo, $1.25. MILTON BRADLEY Co., Springfield, Mass. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT WHEN REQUESTED. NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 


COMFORT, RELIEF, SATISFACTION, 


PENS 


These good results confirm the popularity their pens have enjoyed for over forty years. 


26 John St., New York. 


Ask your Stationer for them. THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. Works, Camden, N. J 


FOUNDATION LESSONS IN ENGLISH 


By I.and M. Ss. 


The lessons presented in these books are the outgrowth of years of careful study and experi- 
ment carried on in the classroom. Great care has been exercised in the grading 


of these lessons, and it is believed that they embody the essentials of elementary English, 
presented in such a manner that pupils of the intermediate grades can readily understand them. 
A third book in this series has just been published: 


FOUNDATION LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


Price............40 cents. 


in this book Professor Woodley has worked in collaboration with Prof. G. R. Carpenter of Columbia University, and the result is a book 
which presents in the clearest and simplest manner possible the essential subject-matter of English grammar. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA 


NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 


= Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus. 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt 
of ten cents for postage. 


Your Vacation. 


Where will 
Party of cu 
and romantic 


Land of Evangeline, 
Nova Scotia? 


Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s 
famous poem. 

Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land—full of trout, 
shad, salmon, pine woods,and ozone. The nights 
are invariably cool and the air bracing. The tired 
brain-worker builds up faster than inany land we 
have ever visited. There are all the fascinations of 
a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt (only one night at sea). We shall condact two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August, 
our ninth season. If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia write us. 


gas nd it? Why not join a Select 
tured people and go to the beautiful 


Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address, Man- 
aging Editor ‘“* EDUCATION,” 50 Bromfield St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pasa. and Tkt. Aet. ROSTON 


TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


In order to place the JOURNAL oF 
EpucatTion within the reach of every 
teacher in the country, we propose to 
offer the paper in CLuss OF THREE or 
more at $2.00 each. 

This rate will be made only on con- 
dition that payment shall be made in 
advance, and that the Club, together 
with the money, shall be sent to us 
by one individual. 

This Club rate will apply to both 
new subscriptions and renewals, pro- 
vided the above named conditions are 
complied with. 

For special inducements to secure 
Clubs, address 


SUBSCRIPTION DEPT., 


New ENGLAND PuBLISHING Co., 
ao PembertonSq., Boston, Mass. 


GILLOTT’S PENS 


FOR PRIMARY PUPILS: Numbers 404, 351, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES: Numbers 604 E. F., 303, and 1047 (Multiscript). 
» Numbers 1045 (Verticular), 1046 (Vertigraph), 


For Vertical Writing: 1047 (Multiscript), and 1065, 1066, 1067. 
GRAND PRIZE, Paris, 1900, Ts the highest award over made, and 
$1 John Street, New York. JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, Henry Hoo, Sole Agent. 


Te GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 


“It gives me pat leasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener,’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work, 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, I am fully 
convinced that the ‘Gem’ is the very best ner on the market. In fact I do 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for use 
either in the school or the office. — JOEL D. >. 


Price, $3.50. 
Send for descriptive circular, 


A GOOD THING! 


A New Binder 


FOR THE 
Journal of Education. 


Many of our subscribers have expressed a desire for 
an inexpensive Binder to keep the weekly issues of the 
JoURNAL OF EpucaTion in book fcrm. We have at 
last found just the Binder to meet their demand. 

The sides are made of heavy cream manila stock 
with ‘* JoURNAL OF EpucATION ” printed on the front 
cover, cloth back, and will hold fifty numbers of the 
JournaL. Price only 35 cents, postpaid. 


Our New Binder 


will be given free to any subscriber, new or renewal, 
sending us $2.50 for one year’s subscription to the 
JOURNAL, and 5 cents additional to cover cost of 
postage and packing. Or it will be 


Given F'ree 
to any present subscriber sending us a mew six months 
subscription to the JOURNAL, with $1.25 to pay for the 
same. 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


Che 
BostonBinder 
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NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 20 Pemberton 8q., Boston. 


HESS 
$ THE RIGHT THE LITTLE CHRONICLE HAS IT 


PERSPECTIVE SAYS PRESIDENT FAUNCE 
OF BROWN UNIVERSITY 


“Best of all” he adds—but here’s JUST 
what he says: 


“The paper seems to be excellent in its spirit 
and temper, and in its adequacy for the work it 
attemptstodo. Best of all, it views the happen- 
ings of current history in the right perspective, 
which is the great need of modern journalism.” 

On orders for 10 or 


THE TWO-CENT-A-WEEK PLAN of THe 


LitrLe CHRONICLE to one address for 5 or more weeks we 

make a rate of 2 ey nt pa week per ory. After the 
first five weeks it is not necessary to subscribe for any fixed period as it wil continued 
at the same rate as long as desired. Pupils can bring 2 cents per week or 10 ccnts for tive 
weeks, the teacher remitting at the beginning or end of every five wecks, as convenient. 


All the samples you want for pupils and parents, free desk copy with each club. 
Cut off Subscription Coupon Here 
THE JUVENILE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Le 


a copies of “ The Little Chronicle” for five weeks, beginning........ and there- 
after until further notice, at 2c. per week per copy, and bill monthly to the undersigned. 


If you desire samples, send for as many as you have pupils above the 5th grade. In order- 
ing samples you can use the word “send 
“ The Little Chronicle,” 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 
20 Pemberton Bidg., Boston, 


BOOKS FOR GRAMMAR-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
GRAIIMATICAL CAUTIONS. 4 concise and comprehensive arrange- 


ment of the grammatical cautions to be observed in using English, supplemented 
by Exercises affurding the drill necessary to acquire facility and skill in applying 
these cautions. By JAmMes F. WILLIs, Instructor in English Grammar. Paper ; 
priee, 25 cents. 


2000 DRILL SENTENCES for Grammatical Analysis. 


By James F. WILLIS. This book has already met with avery large sale. It is inval- 
uable to all who have to do with grammatical analysis. Use it, and pupils will soon 
become skillful and interested, — ready in oral work, neat and rapid in diagraming. 
Paper; price, 25 cents. 


General Agents for 
New England. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO, 


CHICAGO: NEW YORK: BOSTON: 
203 Michigan Ave. 43 E. Nineteenth St. 20 Pemberton Sq. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


Vol. LVI.—No. 6. 


TWENTY-FIVE TWENTIETH CEN- 
TURY PROVERBS. 


BY AGNES DEANS CAMERON, 
Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 


1. You must walk a long time behind 
a gander before you find a _ peacock 
feather. 

2. Fools would flatter a Klondike 
burro if he carried gold enough. 

8. Throw a lucky man overboard in 
the Fraser, and he’ll come up with a 
salmon in his mouth. 

4 It’s a wise golfer that knows his 
own caddie. 

5. Always look a gift wheel in the 
tire. 

6. The prudent man pedalleth in 
peace, but ruin lies in the path of the 
scorcher. 

7. When it rains cats and dogs, then 
the sausage man makes hay. 

§. It’s an ill wind that escapes from 
the tire. 

9, It’s a long worm that has no turn- 
ing. 

10. When Reynard turns preacher, the 
wise hen climbs to the top perch. 

11. He that would have an oyster from 
the soup must have a long spoon, a stout 
heart, and the eye of faith. 

12. When wise men play the fool, they 
are star actors. 

13. When your true naturalist finds a 
virtuous man he snap-shots him. 

14. An automobile in hand is worth 
two on the rush. 

15, Let a coyote get away with a lamb, 
and he’ll come back for the dam. 

16. A monkey with a dress-coat on is 
but a monkey accentuated. 

17. Don’t build a church and present 
God with the mortgage. 

18. A strike in time saves the nine. 

19. It’s a wise yachtsman that under- 
stands the handicap. 

20. It is the paid palmist who scores 


| off every hand. . 


£1, 
ing. 

22. Those who live in glass houses 
should buy Venetian blinds. 

22. As the twig is bent the boy is ‘a- 
clined—to run out of the door, 

24, The captured Stone gathers no 
ransom. 

25. Whom the gods hate is hissed off 
the stage.—Educational Journal of West- 
ern Canada. 


It is fake butter that has no churn- 


BEAUTY SPOTS IN HOOSAC VALLEY. 
_ Of the many popular summer grounds 
and interesting sections reached by rail 
from Boston, that portion of Massachu- 
setts known as the “Hoosac Country and 
Deerfield Valley” stands pre-eminent. 

A beautiful section of the country, with 
a delightful river watering the green 
fields and freshening the verdure, the 
Hoosac River lends a charm to the other 
attractions of this valley. 

The many historically celebrated spots, 
which have been praised and admired by 
Longfellow and Hawthorne, are another 
interesting feature, but the main beauty 
and prime attraction of this justly cele- 
brated region is the forest covered hills, 
“The Berkshires.” 

Here may also be seen the monster 
“Hoosac Tunnel,” which is cut through 
the massive walls of the mountain rock. 

Send two cents in stamps to the general 
passenger department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, for their illustrated and 
descriptive book, “Hoosac Country and 
Deerfield Valley,” which describes in de- 
tail the wonders of this region. 


A GOOD IDEA! 
Have you chosen your vacation ground 
for the summer? If not, now is the 
time. 
The vacation resorts are now thronged 
with an army of summer tourists, and to 
the first arrivals come the choice. 

New England has a large list to choose 
from, and the best way is to secure a 
Boston & Maine Summer Excursion Book, 
published by the general passenger de- 
partment, Boston. 

A copy will be mailed upon receipt of 
address. 


WAKE UP! 


‘““MINIATURE WONDERLAND” 
Is a beautiful little specimen of the 
printer’s art, descriptive of the Northern 
Pacific Railway’s peculiar and very an- 
cient trade mark. It is illustrated in 
colors, and will be sent by Charles S. 
Fee, St, Paul, Minn., to any address for 


four cents in stamps, 
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Weekly. . . . . $2.50 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


In clubs of three or more, 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 bed 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and all names are sent in by one person at one time. 


$4.00 @ year 


AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly), . $1.00 a year. 
Both papers to one address, . . . , $3.00 “ 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON : NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
“0 Pemberton Square, 43 K. 19th Street. 203 Michigan Ave. 


THE PILGRIM. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT FRANCIS 8. BRICK, 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


| say, little boy, do you know the right way 
That leads from the bustling mart of to-day, 
That leads to meadows: I see far away? 

If you do, little man, just show me, I pray. 


I'm seeking the road that leads from the town 
Straight up to yon mount with the sunsetting crown, 
Where the clouds and the mists look quietly down 

On the rustle and worry of Every-day town. 


Dost thou know of a road that lies seaward, my lad, 
Where the sea gulls are fluttering leeward, my lad, 
Dost thou know such a road? Wilt thou show it me, lad, 
Where the pine tree is bathed by the blue sea, lad? 


I’ve lived ever so long in Grown-up town, 
I've forgotten the road that used to lead down 
To the quieting sea, or up to the hill, 

Or away to the meadow, with the brook and the rill.’ 
THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN EFFICIENT 
AND FINAL CAUSES IN CONTROLL- 
ING HUMAN FREEDOM.* 


BY DR. W. T. HARRIS, 


United States Commissioner of Education, 


There are two kinds of causes with which we are fa- 
miliar, namely, efficient causes and final causes. From 
earliest infaney we begin to recognize that the action of 
one object is followed by a change or modification in an- 
other object. The fire makes cold water’ hot, Too hot 
drink burns and gives pain to the mouth. The fall of 
plate on the floor makes a noise; so does the heavy step 
of the servant. The scratching of a match makes a 
light. Sugar makes a sweet taste in the mouth. A rose, 
a pink, or a violet produces an agreeable smell of some 
sort, and a pleasant appearance to the eye. Eating and 
drinking sate hunger and quench thirst. 

Our earliest experiences, as well as our latest, deal 
with causal actions, not only of things upon our five or- 
gans of sense, but of things upon each other. Almost as 
early as our observation of this kind of causality exerted 
by one thing upon another external to it, there enters 
into our experience a different order of causality, namely, 
the action for a purpose; the doing of something with an 
end and aim; the change of something to accomplish an 
object. 

The child soon observes that he is moved for the pur- 
pose of bringing him to his food, or for the change of a 
garment, or for his bath. He is carried to the window 
to look at objects in the street; he hears soft voices ad- 
dressed to him. His cries at some pain or discomfort 
are followed by things done to him with a purpose to re- 
lieve him. In short, he finds himself in a world of final 
Causes, 

Philosophy has called these “final” because they re- 
late to ends, finis meaning am end not only of an extent 
or duration, but also an end and aim, an object to be at- 
tained, and hence the purpose or motive of an action. 

The efforts of the people who have the care of the in- 
fant child are directed to interpreting his real wants 
from his inartievlate cries and impulsive gestures, and 
in the next place to setting into operation some train of 
ordinary causes involving food, or drink, or clothing, or 
whatever will satisfy some real need, and as a secondary 
object gratify the child, His real needs and his desires 


*Kead at Minneapolis, July 7, 1902, before the National Council of 
Education, 


may be and often are diverse. He does not always know 
what is good for him. But as he grows in knowledge 
and power of observation, he comes to see that there is 
a general intention on the part of parents, nurses, and 
even of doctors, to secure his welfare. 

Of the two kinds of causality in the world of the in- 
fant, the chains of efficient causality seem to be set a- 
going and to be controlled in the interest of purposes 
or motives. In other words, final causes seem to the 
infant to govern efficient causes, But as his experience 
widens, he comes to see more and more of a great outside 
world where efficient causality goes on without discern- 
ible purposes. There are collisions of elements and 
great processes which are not initiated by a purpose, and 
do not result in some useful object, or at least any use 
made of them must be forced on them by some living 
being who chooses to adopt them for his use. 

The human infant learns soon the two kinds of caus- 
ality, and looks for them everywhere. As he passes on 
into youth and mature age, he acquires greater readiness 
in discriminating the effects of the two kinds of causes. 
He more readily recognizes a phenomenon as a link in a 
long chain of causes, as belonging, in fact, to the course 
of nature. Its origin is out of sight. Another phenom- 
enon is recognized by him as proceeding directly or in- 
directly from a self-active being, a living being which is 
building and nourishing a body for itself, or perhaps un- 
dertaking reactions upon its environment, reactions that 
originate in instinct, or impulse, or will, as in the case 
of animals or men. He recognizes that the living be‘ngs 
possess and use the power of originating new causal 
chains. When he has traced some of these chains back 
to the plant, or animal, or man, he stops with satisfac- 
tion, having found an adequate originating cause, But 
in the causal chain formed in the course of nature, he 
does not find satisfaction in any link or member of the 
series, but seeks at once another link, and then another, 
in infinite progression. For he has learned that no link 
or member of a series can be a first originator unless it 
possesses the power of forming a purpose or motive for 
its action. 

Here is something very wonderful to the psychologist. 
In order to have a new series begin there must exist the 
power of forming an ideal different from the real. This 
power must be able to desire the different, or at least to 
move inwardly by instinct or impulse and impose upon 
its environment new shapes, Every seed has in it in 
some sort the ideal of the structure which its growth to 
maturity will reveal. The vegetable cells may seem to 
be all alike to the microscope, but each one will develop 
its own kind of actuality. The cell of the cucumber will 
not develop into an oak, nor a cell of the acorn into a 
cucumber or a cabbage. These all may feed on the same 
elements of the environment,—carbon, oxygen, hydro- 
gen, silicon, calcium,—but they organize the result each 
according to its own individuality, giving the specific 
form of its own being, whether oak, cucumber, or cab- 
bage, to the combination. 

In the higher orders, wherein instinct has become de- 
sire, and where sensibility and locomotion have been 
added to mere plant life, traces of responsibility begin to 
be seen. Self-activity, even in the plant, has originated 
new chains of causality; but in the animal its ideal be- 
gins to be formed as a purpose separately from its real- 
ization. The beaver sees his hut in his mind’s eye when 
he comes into the presence of the trees growing by the 
side of the brook. He sees, after his manner of think- 
ing, the dam that he will make, and the pond that will 
result, and the hut that he will build. He perceives the 
reality which consists of a brook and some trees, and he 
forms for himself an ideal in which the present reality 
will enter only after much modification, After this he 
begins to fell the trees by gnawing them off, and to di- 
vide them into proper lengths. 

Here we notice two important steps in self-activity— 
the first the formation of the ideal or purpose, and the 
second, the transformation of the real into the ideal, or 
according to the plan. ; 

The formation of the ideal or plan cannot be explained 
by the action of the environment upon the beaver, for 
the plan is his own reaction upon the conditions that he 
finds existing. He perceives them as they exist, and 
proceeds to annihilate or modify those conditions; first, 
in his plan, he thinks a pond where there is only a 
swamp or dry ground; he thinks trees now growing be- 
side the brook as converted into short sticks, and as built 
together into a dam and a hut, All this has originated 
within the beaver by his own self-activity. But the real 
has not yet been changed one whit, although what may 


be regarded as a dangerous conspiracy has been formed 
against it. 

Now psychology takes note that another act of self- 
activity supervenes and the beaver attacks the existence 
before him, deprives the trees of their life, stems the free 
flow of the brook, and performs whatever is necessary 
to .change the landscape into a home for beavers. 
There were in existence before this happened many 
forms of life of lower order than the beaver, and still 
more forms of inorganic life immersed or sunk in the 
long causal chain that goes back to the purpose which is 
to be found in a creative Reason who originates the 
world process. But the beaver has made a great impres- 
sion upon the reality, and converted it into his reality. 
Other nature, the trees and grasses, the rocks and the 
soil, the water in the brook, and the channel it has worn 
for itself—all these are used by the beaver as mere ma- 
terial to build with. The beaver is responsible for the 
modifications he has wrought, and his actions have been 
of the two kinds described: first, the formation of his 
ideal, and secondly, the destruction and adaptation of 
the real in such a manner as to make it correspond to 
his ideal. 

Let us pause at this point and remark that there are 
two schools of metaphysics that in the presence of the 
facts of experience which we have just now summoned 
before us, adduce different, or rather, opposite theories 
to account for those facts. The first of these theories is 
the mechanical theory, which makes efticient causality 
all in all. It announces that everything that is or has 
happened exists because something else outside of it 
made it to be so or to happen so, and there is no such 
thing as self-activity, all appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding, Whatever appears to be self-activity 
and the origination of new chains of causality is only, 
after all, a link in the great chain of the correlation of 
forces, which has no beginning and no ending. Science 
unas taken for its problem the discovery of the simple 
mechanical elements that masquerade under the forms 
of life, the plant and animal, and under the widely va- 
riant and complex forms of human life. I think that 
there are a majority of scientific men as they are found 
to-day throughout the world who hold this view of the 
explanation by efficient cause alone of all the phenomena 
in time and space. They would explain away the second 
order of causality, which we find in all our experience, 
by thinking it into the forms of simple mechanism of 
dead elements moved only by impact from outside. 

The other school of metaphysics, which dates its be- 
ginning with Plato and Aristotle, holds that both caus- 
alities exist—efficient and final—but that final causality 
is a higher form that subordinates mechanical cauzality 
under it as being fragmentary and incomplete. 

This second metaphysical view is theistic, and holds 
that the Absolute is a Personal Reason who creates the 
lower order of causality in order to nurture into being 
infinite human creatures—making time and space a cra- 
dle in which to develop the independent individuality of 
free immortal souls, an act of infinite grace and loving 
kindness, 

At first when one hears this stated in a dry, psycho- 
logical way, he does not realize all that it means. He 
must see its application to the world of nature and the 
world of human institutions before he can see its im- 
portance, 

Inorganic nature does not furnish much difficulty to 
the mechanical metaphysics. It does not show any obvi- 
ous traces of internal purpose, and no freedom of activity 
——no self, in short. But in the case of human institu- 
tions, purposes, ideals, ends and aims are all important. 

Take the explanation of the development of civiliza- 
tion on the mechanical theory, and it is the inorganic 
that makes the organic. Climate and soil and produc- 
tions make the civilization. According to the second 
theory, which adopts self-activity, both theistic and hu- 
man, as true being, and also as the purpose and end of 
the process of development in nature, one sees civiliza- 
tion as moved by a series of great ideals, These ideals 
inspire the conquest over nature and the use of it for 
combination of man with man. Final causes dominate 
in history, and not efficient causes. 

With this conviction we study the genesis of each na- 
tion’s ideals and note how clearly or how obscurely a 
people sees that it is the highest object in life to be free 
themselves and to make all others free. It is not suffi- 
cient to have a perfect government that rules paternally 
a large population, making life and property safe—it is 
necessary that the people should be self-governing also, 
The more a nation can realize in each of its citizens what 
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it secures for the whole, the better it is. The far-off 
ideal that hovers before the vision of history is the na- 
tion where each citizen consciously partakes in the ob- 
servation and thought of all mankind, and lives in the 
perpetual view of the great process of worid-history as 
it unfolds. Such a view sees the doings of divine Provi- 
dence. 

In history, therefore, final causes are by far the most 
important. 

So in the fields of art and literature, final cause and 
purpose rules. 

In painting and architecture and sculpture we have 
the portrayal of freedom attempted. Human collisions 
are depicted, and the triumph of reason is shown. 

There are two kinds of freedom depicted—that of 
Greek art, which shows freedom in the body in the form 
of gracefulness, and that of Christian art, which por- 
trays freedom from the body, as shown in heroic forti- 
tude in asserting the higher life in the presence of pain 
and bodily sorrow in the worldly career. 

In art the purpose, the ideal of the character portrayed, 
is all-important, and mechanical causality holds only a 
subordinate place. 

So in theology we are on the search for the explana- 
tion of the enigmas of the world by means of a divice 
purpose, which reveals itself in nature and history. 

On the mechanical basis of merely external causality, 
there is no freedom possible, nor is theism possible; and 
art, as the spectacle of freedom, becomes the caterer to 
the saddest of human delusions—the delusion of mortal 
men who believe themselves to be free agents and rulers 
over fate. 

Psychology in the hands of the mechanical metaphy- 
sies explains thought as the function of the brain, and 
not the brain as the creation of the soul seeking to make 
an organ for cognition and volition. The cortex of the 
brain, the fundamental nervous system, the organs of di- 
gestion and circulation, the muscular system, 2re not the 
means and instruments created for the development cf 
intellect and for its conquest over the world, but the me- 
chanical cause is the founder, and the intellect and will 
and heart of man are its race. 

It was in the spirit of the mechanical metaphysic that 
the skeptical argument against human freedom was in- 
vented. The spiritualistic metaphysics had said much of 
motives and final causes, and of freedom in choice. 

The skeptic replied: “A man must always act accord- 
ing to the strongest motive. Freedom is to man—nay, 
it is impossible even to God, because he is necessitated 
by his highest and best motive.” 

A psychology in which only one form of causality is 
recognized could not answer this skeptical objection to 
freedom according to motives. 

But a psychology that is founded on a knowledge of 
final causes has no difficulty with it. It sees a posses- 
sion of motives or purposes or ideals to be an infallible 
evidence of a two-fold power of origination—first, the 
power of forming and thinking an ideal in the place cf 
a real, and secondly, the power of realizing the ideal by 
acting upon the world. The essence of a purpose or mo- 
tive consists in offering something else in the place cf 
the real that exists. It wishes to do away with that 
which exists, and to put something better in its place. 
Now it is clear enough that what is now non-existent, 
namely, the improvement on what does exist, cannot be 
an outside necessity compelling the mind and depriving 
it of its freedom, for the motive or purpose is only an 
idea in the mind, and has no other existence than that 
which the mind givesit. The mind cannot be fettered by 
that which exists solely through its own pleasure, 

Secondly, if the motive or purpose gets realized, it gets 
it through the act of the will of the free being. The 
ideal is the product of the will acting through the intel- 
lect, and the realizing of the ideal is the product of the 
will acting on the muscular system. 

Hence a true or comprehensive psychology re-estab- 
lishes the doctrine of the freedom of the will through 
motives, purposes, or final causes. It shows the error of 
the mechanical psychology to be caused by its mistaking 
of ideals for entities independent of the soul, which have 
power to constrain the soul, whereas motives are only 
the proposed existences and not the real existences—if 
they were real already they would not be motives or final 
causes of action. 

If the beaver’s ideals were real existences already, he 
would not see the brook and the trees, but a pond already 
made, and he would have nothing to do. 

A true metaphysics, moreover, shows where the me- 
chanic metaphysic falls short, fatally short, even of the 
demands of natural science. 

I will close my paper with a brief description of the 
dilemma to which the mechanical causality reduces it- 
self. 

An analysis of the idea of cause finds wonderful things 
in it. The activity of a cause proceeds beyond itself to 


another, but its activity is its own. There must be 
origination or else there is no cause, but only a trans- 
mitting of causal influence that comes from beyond. 
This origination means that there is an absolute beg.n- 
ning of something. But the beginning is the activily of 
the cause within itself. The idea of cause, therefore, in- 
volves the highest of all ideas, namely, that of self-ac- 
tivity, Take self-activity out of cause, and there is left 
nothing but effect. A bad metaphysics, like the mechan- 
ical theory of the universe, often explains the idea of a 
causal series as a series in which every link is the effect 
of the preceding link, and no link is the originator of 
anything new. This destroys the idea of causality, be- 
cause it makes the entire series an effect, and denies 
origination to any member of the series. In this the 
conception is that the causal influence is received and 
transmitted by the entire series, but that the causal in- 
fluence comes entirely from outside of the series, and is 
not to be found in any link or member of it, Bach and 
all transmit, but do not originate. The cause in this 
ease is transcendental, that is to say its originating ac- 
tion is entirely beyond the realm of experience—experi- 
ence deals only with results, The point of inter- 
est is that the ordinary mental operation of connecting 
phenomena with one another by the idea of cause pre- 
supposes a transcendental idea, the idea of self-activity, 
entirely out of and beyond the causal series. 

That bad system of metaphysics, the mechanical 
theory, also endeavors to get rid of the idea of self- 
activity. In its analysis of causal phenomena it, there- 
fore, denies origination, not only in each and every 
member of the causal series, but it does not assert that 
the causal influence comes from beyond; its object is the 
avoidance of the idea of pure causal influence—it thinks 
to escape the concept of self-activity altogether. In this 
we see that it has stultified itself, because in eliminating 
the idea of causality from the concrete series of events in 
experience, it has reduced them all to effects, pure and 
simple, and if these effects are without a transcendental 
cause that originates the influence that is transmitted by 
the series, then it follows that it is incorrect to describe 
the members of the series as effects, for surely that 
which has no cause is not an effect. But without a 
cause the unity of the series vanishes, and there is no 
connection between any member of the series and its 
antecedent or consequent. One follows another in time, 
but is not connected with its antecedent or consequent 
by a causal influence. Since no member of the series is 
a cause, and consequently no member of the series is an 
effect, the denial of transcendental causality has resulied 
in the denial of all causality. 

Without the idea of causality, all knowledge, all 
thought, all science collapses entirely. There is nothing 
in any one observation which leads us to inquire for its 
explanation in another observation. There is no depend- 
ence of one thing upon another whatever. The most 
startling result of this conclusion is the production of a 
spurious theory of idealism—a result evidently seen by 
the most acute thinkers among our scientific men, 

Each sense perception implies, in the first place, a sen- 
sation, an act or activity in some one or more of the 
senses. Secondly, it implies the perception of the de- 
pendence of the sensation upon an object outside of it. 
Without the causal idea, no sense-impress:on could be 
interpreted as the perception of an external object. The 
feeling would be entirely subjective. It is unnecessary 
to mention further that there could not even be a sub- 
jective feeling without presupposing the idea of causality, 
because even a subjective feeling discriminates betwe:n 
a subject which thinks or perceives, and the pain or 
pleasure or other feeling which is its object, and thus it 
becomes representation, which is a causal activity of the 
purest kind, namely, a causa sui, or self-activity. 

I leave the subject here, knowing that all who deal 
with education will know how to appreciate the superior 
advantages of the theory of final causes over that of me- 
chanical causes in explaining to the child and youth the 
civilization in which he lives, and in leading him to the 
insights of art and literature, of religion and philosophy. 


HAPPINESS AND DUTY. 


While I sought Happiness she fled 
Before me constantly. 
Weary I turned to Duty’s path, 
And Happiness sought me, 
Saying, “I walk the road to-day: 
I'll bear thee company.” 
—British Workman. 


Sometimes—we know not how nor why nor where— 
The twitter of the swallow ‘neath the eaves, 
The shimmer of the light among the leaves, 
Will strike up through the thick roofs of our sense 
And show us things that seers and sages saw 
In the gray earth’s green dawn. 
~—Richard Realf. 


SIMPLIFICATION OF ENGLISH SPELLIAG 
A PRESENT DUTY. 


BY CUARLES PAYSON GURLEY SCOTT, 
Etymological Editor of the Century Dictionary, Radnor, Pa, 


The simplification of English spelling is a duty. It is 
a duty to be done. It is no longer a proposal to be dis- 
cussed, It is especially a duty of teachers and writers. 
Spelling is a tool of teachers and writers. English spell- 
ing, in its present form, is a poor tool. Teachers can 
mend it. They ought to mend it. The simplification of 
English spelling is peculiarly their duty. 

The history and the present facts of the English lan- 
guage and of English spelling are now pretty well 
known. They have been searched out and recorded in 
print by a large number of scholars, scientific historians 
of the language. Teachers can easily learn the outlines 
of this history and these facts, or more. But they will 
not find a satisfactory statement of them in the conven- 
tional spelling books or the old-style dictionaries, 

If teachers know the true history of the English lan- 
guage, or the true facis of its present use, they will see 
the existing evils of English spelling, They will see 
how to correct them. And as rational beings, they will 
wish and try to ecrreet them. They cannot, as rational 
beings, go on forever ‘correcting’ their pupils for the 
better part of their bad spelling. A “bad” spelling is 
often a gcod spelling not allowed. For example, rime, 
mold, sum, helth, catalog, and so on. 

All scholars who have studied the English language, 
all philologists, etymologists, lexicographers who have 
made it their special study are in favor of the simplifi- 
cation of English spelling. The so-called “etymological 
objection” advanced against the s:mplification of spelling 
is advanced exclusively by non-etymologists. It is an 
ebjection of no weight. Etymologists themselves repu- 
diate it. Nothing cculd conduce more ‘to promote the 
knowledge of English etymology than a simplification 
cof English spelling, 

The way of reform is, however, easy to point out. To 
simplify English spelling, we must have a moderately 
phonetic standard—not necessarily to follow, but to “go 
by,” to refer to, to check wrong devices. That standard 
must be the Roman, or, rather, the European alphabet. 
The letters must have their Roman values. All the de- 
tails are explained in the scheme put forth by the Philo- 
logical Association, and in the numerous publications 
concerning the reform. The best single work accessible 
to the public is “Circular cf Information No. 8, 1893,’ 
of the bureau of education, a work written by Professor 
March, our great Anglo-Saxon leader, erudite philologist, 
scientific thinker, compassionate lexicographer, a true 
American philoscpher—at once ‘the Nestor, the Ulysses, 
and the Achilles of the spelling reform. This circular 
is one of the best of the documents to be had of our pa- 
ternal government at Washington for the asking. Ask 
for it. 

The simplification of English spelling, being a secular 
process, expedited by scientific interference, must go on. 
A better spelling is inevitable, Teachers should not try 
to avcid it or evade it. They must, as rational beings, 
rather favor it, promote it, use it.—Address at Minneapolis. 


FOR PROFESSIONAL 
AND WUEKK. 


BY R. Il. THURSTON, 
Cornel] University, 


EDUCATION LIFE 


1, Characteristics cf the professional man, suited to 
his vocation, may be summarized as, first of all, a good 
mind, cultivated and stored with such information as 
may be acquired by the best education practically obtain- 
able by the individual. A suitable special preparation is 
sometimes desirable and obtainable. Mathemtics for: 
the engineer, logic for the man of law, and physiology 
for the medical man may be taken in the liberal course 
in preference to other alternate swhjects, and may be car- 
ried further than would otherwise be chosen. Those lit- 
eratures, sciences, and liberal arts which are particularly 
valuable to the professional man may be assigned a 
larger part in the general education than would be given 
them by the purely literary scholar. The characteris- 
tics thus acquired, in brief, should be knowledge, cul- 
ture, wisdom, and special fitness. 

2. The professional studies of the man should in- 
clude those languages and literatures especially rich in 
the technical learning of his branch. Practically, at 
present, this means that every professional man should 
have command of the three modern languages rich in 
technical learning, English, French, and German; while 
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che Greek, the Latin, the Hebrew, the Italian, even the 
Oriental languages, one or several, may be particularly 
needed by ome profession and not at all by another. 
rinally should come the professional school and its tech- 
jieal curriculum. 

3 The scheme of education within the professional 
--hool should ine:ude not only the particular technical 
tudies constituting the professional course itself, but 
jso the extension of those other and, when elementary, 
_yira professional branches which require special devel- 
_pment for the purposes of the vocation. 

|. Thus, in summary, the most suitable and fortunate, 
i) most “complete and generous” education, as Milton 
would eall it, for the life of a man choosing any profes- 
<ioy would seem to be that which secures in his youth 

\isecovery of this type of man, this “freak of nature,” 
ifuxley calls it, the provision of a good general educa- 

», broadening and strengthening and conferring cul- 
‘core as well as learning, yet devoting necessary care to 
‘he cultivation of his special talent from the moment 
‘hat it is discovered, throughout later life. He must be 
ready to learn all that he can of his chosen work in its 
preparatory stage, and must meantime secure all those 
accessory knowledges and that general culture now es- 
cential to highest suecess in the profession, as well as 
for satisfaction of aspiration and of the conscience in 
later days when, a time of leisure for real life being 
come, it is sought to profit by the accumulations due to 
business suecess, 

5. The ideal preparation for professional life and 
work thus often may begin at the earliest momenf, in 
childhood, when, the parents having detected the bud- 
ding genius, it becomes possible to combine the general 
culture of the young soul with that careful and wise pro- 
motion of the latent powers in art, in science, in inven- 
tion and construction, in fine recognition of the equities 
or in that even higher spiritual genius for promotion of 
highest moral life which constitutes in either field a 
professional education. 

6. Meantime the whole structure, foundation and ail, 
lies upon a base, the failure of which, or the yielding of 
which in any slightest degree, means failure of the man 
or, proportiona'ly, his falling short of success in his pro- 
fession and in his whole scheme of life, technical and 
other, perhaps moral and spiritual, as well as profes- 
sio al. The “soul of the sage’ has only maximum 
value and fruitfulness when inhabiting the ‘‘body of the 
athlete.” 

The prerequisites of success, professionally or as a soul 
among souls, are thus careful preservation of the indi- 
vidual, body as well as mind, wise training of the body 
and the brain, discreet provision of physical, and intcl- 
lectual and moral education, so that the product shall 
be made a sage’s scul in an athlete’s body, ‘the soul wise, 
just, learned, cultured, professionally efficient, the body 
perfect, and the whole thus made a man of noblest type, 
—Address at Minneapolis. 


BUSINESS EDUCATION. 
BY I. O. CRISSY, 
Board of Regents, Albany, N Y. 


The demand for the four-year commercial course in 
high schools throughout the country shows that its right 
to be has passed beyond the stage of argument to that of 
certainty. The high school commercial course cannot 
he modeled on the “business college.” Both classes of 


scheols are a present need: but they are entirely dif- 
ferent, not only in methods, but in object; besides its 


training for business, the high schcol must educate for 
life, 

The great fountain of business education for the 
masses should be the secondary school; the commercial 
course should be, in content and developing power, equal 
to any in the school; as a matter of sound policy and 
srowing necessity, normal schoo!s and universities must 
establish courses for training commercial teachers; all 
studies should be taught in the same way and order, 
whether or not the student was expected to complete the 
course. As remarked by Commissioner M. E. Sadler of 
the London board of education, “It would be a blunder, 
from the point of view of the later efficiency of the pupil, 
to deprive him of a liberal education in order to impart 
to him an early knowledge of the technicalities cf busi- 
ness life’; it would be impolitic and unjust for the pub- 
lic day schools to receive pupils for the sole purpose of 
instructing them in tne technical business subjects; the 
high school commercial graduate should have such 
knowledge of the technical subjects as will fit him to 
keep the accounts of any ordinary business, or to per- 
form the duties of an ordinary clerkship, as soon as 
these were made known to him.—Address at Minneapolis. 


A SECUND TKIAL. 


A COLLEGE SCENE. 

lv was commencement at D College. The 
people were pouring into church as I entered, 
inding the choice seats already taken, I pressed on- 
ward, looking to the right and to the left for a va- 
caney, and on the very front row I found one. 

Here a little girl moved along to make room for 
me, looking into my face with large gray eyes, whose 
brightness wae softened by very long lashes. Her 
face was open and fresh as a newly-blown rose. 
Again and again I found my eyes turning to the 
rose-like face, and each time the gray eyes moved, 
half-smiling, to meet mine, Evidently the child was 
ready to “make up”? with me. And when, with a 
bright sinile, she returned my dropped handkerchief 
we seemed fairly introduced. Other persons, now 
«© ming m.o the seat, crowded me quite close up 
aguinet the hitle girl, so that we soon felt very well 
awequainted, 

“The os going to be a great crowd,” she said to 

“Yes,” I replied, “people always like to see how 
schoolboys are made into men.” 

Her face beamed wth pleasure and pride as she 
said, “My brother’s going to graduate; he’s going to 
speak; I’ve brought these flowers to throw to him.” 

They were not greenhouse favorites, but just old- 
fashioned domestic flowers, such as we assoe’ate with 
the dear grandmothers. “But,” I thought, “they 
will seem sweet and beautiful to him for his little 
sister’s sake.” 

“That is my brother,” she went on, pointing with 
her nosegay. 

“The one with the light hair?” I asked. 

“Oh, no,” she said smiling and shaking her head 
in innocent reproof, “not that homely one with red 
lair: that handsome one with brown wavy hair. His 
cyes look brown, too, but they are not, they are dark 
biue. There! he’s got his hand up to his head now. 
You see him, don’t you?” 

In an eager way she looked from me to him, as if 
some important fate depended upon my identifying 
her brother. 

see him,” said, “he’s a very good-looking 
brother.” 

“Yes, he’s beautiful,” she said with artless delight, 
“and he’s good, and he studies so hard. tle has 
taken care of me ever since mamma died.  Ilere is 
his name on the program. Ue is not the valedic- 
torian, but he has an honor for all that.” 

I saw in the little creature’s familiarity with these 
technical coliege terms that she had closely identified 
herself with her brother’s studies, hopes, and suc- 
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“He thought at first,” she continued, “that he 
would write on ‘The Romance of Monastic Life. ” 

What 1 strange sound these long words had whis- 
pered from her childish lips! Ther interest in her 
hrother’s work had stamped them on the child’s 
memory, and to her they were ordinary things. 

“But then,” she went on, “he decided that he 
would rather write on ‘Historical Parallels,’ and he’s 
got a real good oration, and he says it beautifully. 
He has said it to me a great many times. I ’most 
know it by heart. Oh! it begins so pretty and so 
grand. This is the way it begins,” she added, en- 
couraged by ihe interest she must have seen in my 
face, “*Amid the combination of actors and forces 
which make up the great kaleidoscope of history, we 
often find a turn of Destiny’s hand.’ ” 

“Why, bless the baby!’ I thought, looking down 
into her proud face. I can’t deseribe how very odd 
and elfish it did seem to have those sonorous words 
rolling out of the smiling mouth. 

The band, striking up, put an end to the-quotation 
and to the confidences. 

As the exercises progressed, and approached nearer 
end nearer the effort on which all her interest was 
concentrated, my little friend became excited and 
restless. Her eyes grew larger and brighter, two 
deep red spots glowed on her cheeks. She touched 
up the flowers, manifestly making the offering ready 
for the shrine. 

‘Now it’s his turn,” she said, turning to me a face 


in which pride and delight and anxiety seemed 
equally mingled. But when the overture was played 
through, and his name was called, the child seemed 
in her eagerness to forget me and all the earth beside 
him. “She rose to her feet and leaned forward for a 
better view of her beloved as he mounted to the 
speaker's stand. I knew by her deep breathing that 
her heart was throbbing in ‘her throat. I knew, too, 
by the way her brother came to the front that he was 
trembling. The hands hung limp, his face was pal- 
lid, and the lips blue, as with cold. I felt anxious. 
The child, too, seemed to discern that things were 
not well with him. Something like fear showed in 
her face. 

He made an automatic bow. Then a bewildered, 
struggling look came into his face, then a helpless: 
look, and then he stood staring vacantly, like a som- 
nambulist, at the waiting audience. The moments 
cf painful suspense went by, and still he stood as if 
struck dumb. T saw how it was; he had been seized 
with stage fright. 

Alas! little sister! She turned her large dismayed 
eyes upon me. “He’s forgotten it,” she said. Then 
a swift change came into her face; a strong, deter- 
mined look; and on the funeral-like silence of the 
room broke the sweet child voice:— 

“*Amid the combinations of actors and forces that 
make up the great kaleidoscope of history, we often 
find a turn of Destiny’s hand’ ”— 

Everybody about us turned and looked. The 
breathless silence, the sweet, childish voice, the 
childish face, the long, unchildlike words, produced 
a weird effect. 

But the help had come too late; the unhappy 
brother was already staggering in humiliation from 
the stage. The band quickly struck up, and waves of 
lively music were rolled out to cover the defeat. 

I gave the sister a glance in which I meant to show 
the mtense svmpathy which I felt, but she did not 
see. Iler eyes, swimming with tears, were on her 
brother’s face. I put my arm around her. She was 
too absorbed to feel the caress, and before I could 
appreciate her purpose she was on her way to the 
shame-stricken young man, sitting with a face like a 
statue's. 

When he saw her by his side, the set face relaxed 
aml a quick mist came into his eyes. The young 
men got closer together to make room for her. — She 
sat down beside him, laid her flowers on lis knee and 
shipped her hand into his. 

I could not keep my eyes from her sweet, pitying 
face. I saw her whisper to lim, he bending a little 
to catch her words. Later, I found out that she was 
asking him if he knew his “piece” now, and that he 
answered ves. 

When the young man next on the list had spoken, 
and while the band was playing, the child, to the 
brother’s great surprise, made her way up the 
stage steps, and pressed through the throng of pro- 
fessors and trustees and distinguished visitors, up to 
the college president. 

“If you please, sir,” she said with a little courtesy, 
“will you and the trustees let my brother try again? 
Ile knows lis ‘piece’ now.” 

lor a moment the president stared at her through 
his gold-bowed spectacles, and then, appreciating 
the child petition, he smiled on her and went down 
and spoke to the young man who had failed. 

So it happened that when the band had again 
ceased playing, it was briefly announced that Mr. — 
would now deliver his oration—Historic Parallels.” 

“*Aimid the combinations of actors and forces 
which’ "—This the little sister whispered to him as 
he rose to answer the summons. 

A ripple of heightened and expectant interest 
passed over the audience, and then all sat stone-still, 
as though fearing to breathe lest the speaker might 
again take fright. No danger. The hero in the 
youth was aroused. Tle went at his “piece” with a 
set purpose to conquer, to redeem himself, and to 
bring back the smile into the child’s tear-stained 
face. T watched the face during the speaking. The 
wide eyes, the parted lips, the whole rapt being said 
that the breathless audience was forgotten, that her 
spirit was moving with his. 

And when the address was ended with the ardent 
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abandon of one who catches enthusiasm in the real- 
ization that he is fighting down a wrong judgment 
and conquering a sympathy, the effect was really 
thrilling. That dignified audience broke into raptur- 
ous applause; bouquets, intended for the valedictor- 
ian, rained like a tempest. And the child who had 
helped to save the day—that one beaming little face, 
in its pride and gladness, is something to be forever 
remembered.—Our Dumb Animals. 


CAPTAINS OF EDUCATION. 


BY SAMUEL HAMILTON. 


[Samuel Hamilton is now the county superinten- 
dent who combines the largest term of service and 
the highest salary in the office of county superinten- 
dent. In the early winter he met with a railway ac- 
cident, which deprived him of one lower limb and 
the other foot, hut because of a robust constitution, 
great courage and excellent medical skill, he will be 
able to continue his duties. He was re-elected in 
May for another term of three years, making twenty 
vears for which he has been elected superintendent 
of this county. Athough two men made an active 
canvass for the position, arguing that in his present 
physical condition he would be unable to perform the 
duties, he received 327 votes, while the next highest 
was forty-eight, and the other ten. The salary was 
continued at $5,000. His address in accepting the 
election is worthy the man and the occasion. | 


I would be most ungrateful as well as untrue to my 


own convictions if I failed to thank those who, on 
this occasion, have manifested their continued re- 
spect and confidence. There are men here to-day 
that twice, thrice, ves, four or five times in the past, 
have by their support called me to this position of 
responsibility and trust. 

I wish also to thank the teachers of Allegheny 
county for their aid and support in this contest, and 
for their unusual manifestation of sympathy and re- 
spect extended to me while in the hospital. During 
the days of convalescence no less than 276 teachers, 
and more than 500 school children sent flowers or 
fruit to my room. 

Gentlemen, you may not all be captains of indus- 
try, but vou are captains of education. You are the 
managers of important trusts. You represent the 
state: you also represent the people. But above all, 
you represent the children. Not always what the 
people want, but the children need, should be your 
motto. You may listen to the petition and the pro- 
test of the people, but you are not bound to obey 
them. The voice of justice, reason, right, and of 
conscience, rather than the voice of the people, 
should guide you. The voice of the people is not al- 
ways the voice of God. What the children need 
ought to be the “day-star of our educational 
dreams.” 

This is a great county. Forty vears ago the im- 
mortal Lincoln called it “the State of Allegheny.” 
Then it had a seattered population of 200,000. Now 
it has almost a million. It would be the “Empire of 
Allegheny” now, with its teeming population, its 
great cities, its fine towns, its magnificent industries, 
and its superior wealth. Excluding the cities, it has 
a school army of 54,000 children—an army larger 
than the total population of any one of thirty-four 
counties of the Commonwealth—an army that is 
larger than the total combined popufation of five of 
the smallest counties of the state. Verily it would 

be the “Empire of Allegheny” now. p 

' Daniel Webster once described a New England 
community in his day by saving, “Thousands of 
smoke-stacks pierce] the clouds and blackened the 
heavens with their breath.” What would he say of 
this hive of industry, this busy workshop of the 
Western world, where our furnaces look with an eye 
of fire toward heaven continually, and where the hum 
of machinery chants its anthem of labor, day in and 
day ow, from vear to vear? What would he say of 
our industrial greatness, with our mines of coal, pools 
of oil, pockets of gas, quarries of stone, bars of iron, 
rails of steel. sheets of tin, blocks of armor, plates of 
glass and rods of wire? Verily he could join us in 
singing the grand trimupheant song of our individual 
supremacy, 


But this county is great in some other lines. Its 
people believe in education and intelligence, as well 
as in industry; in wisdom, as well as in wealth; in 
manhood, as well as in money; in brains, as well as 
in boilers; in mind, as well as in mills. The same 
policy that has made us great industrially, will make 
us great educationally. We take our natural re- 
sources, augment them with what we need from 
every source, work all into the finest products, use 
what we need, and sell the rest for the best prices 
in the markets of the 
world. Gone will be 


should not be compared with the log schoolhouses of 
fifty years ago, nor even with the little red frame 
schoolhouse of that time. It is true there is a ma- 
teria! improvement in schoolhouses generally, but 
the improvement is greater and more general in city 
than in country. In the city more attention is now 
being paid to sanitary conditions and methods of 
heating and ventilating, to lighting and seating, and 
to improved blackhoards and charts and better maps, 
adjustable window shades and curtains and desks, 


the banner of our pros- 
perity and supremacy 
when we fail to work up 
our own material for 
the demands of the 
markets. And gone 
will be the banner of 
our greatness just as 
surely, when we fail to 
train our raw material 
in brains to the highest 
power and the most 
perfect skill. We are 
justly proud of our 
natural resources and 
of the mills that pre- 
pare them for the use 
of man. We ought to 
take as much pride in 
the child and in the 
school that prepares 
him to maintain and to 


advance our commercial 
and industrial su- 
premacy. 

The captains of education must ever be the com- 
panions as well as the forerunners of the captains of 
industry. 

The problems of education, like the problems of 
industry, are often difficult and discouraging. They 
seem oftentimes to be absolutely impossible, but we 
must not lose heart. Remember that the theories of 
Lovejoy and Lloyd Garrison were once regarded as 
impossible and improbable; that Newton’s philosophy 
was rejected as impossible, even by the universities; 
that a learned engineer once proved to his own satis- 
faction that no steam vessel could ever cross the At- 
Jantic, because it could not carry coal enough to 
propel it one-third the distance. Yes, the educa- 
tional plans and theories sometimes seem impossible, 
just as it was once impossible ‘to look through the 
human hand. But we must not be discouraged, for 
human purpose consists largely in making the seem- 
ingly-impossible thing possible. 

Your superintendent will always be found willing 
to join hand and heart with you that our educational 
interests may go down the pathway of the future, 
side by side and hand in hand with our industrial 
and commercial greatness, keeping perfect step in 
the onward march of progress, and each ever prov- 
ing to be the complement, the mainspring and the 
support of the other. 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOL. 
BY W. K. FOWLER, NEBRASKA. 


The first requisite of a good school is a good 
teacher, it is true, but the best of teachers may be 
considerably handicapped by unfavorable environ- 
ment, while the poorest teachers may do better work 
if they keep school in a well constructed, nicely fur- 
nished, well equipped schoolroom, 

We hear much of the improvement of material 
school conditions to-day, compared with fifty years 
ago. The veterans of the Civil war compare the 
beautiful brick buildings in which their grandchil- 
dren attend school with the log houses where they 
sat on rough-hewn logs with their faces to the wall 
and their backs exposed to the teacher and the long 
horizontal wood stove in the centre of the room, in 
the “50°s; but these comparisons are too broad and 
sweeping. ‘The beautiful, well furnished school 
houses of stone or of brick in our cities and towns 


DISTRICT SCHOOL, FRONTIER COUNTY, NEBRASKA. 1899, 


the arrangement of corridors and wardrobes and 
closets, ete. In the country the improvement is less 
marked. ‘There are still many rural district school- 
houses built on the two-by-three plan; width two- 
thirds of the length, a single room without entry or 
vestibule, two or three widely separated windows in 
cach side, and a door in the centre of one end. The 
blackboard is usually plaster painted black, scanty in 
amount, and the desks are double patent ones, The 
wood-box may sometimes ‘be found in one corner of 
the schoolroom as of yore, but filled with cobs, 
though more commonly the outdoor coal shed takes 
its place. Occasionally both are lacking, and the 
coal and wood or cobs are dumped on the bare 
ground. The pump may or may not be out of re- 
pair, and too frequently the out-buildings are the 
same dens of vice and hell-holes of contamination 
and pollution they used to be. ‘Trees and shrubbery 
are too often lacking. These sad conditions, though 
not universal nor even general, are altogether too 
common. They are the conditions which should be 
improved. 

It costs less to heat and ventilate a properly con- 
structed schoolroom than to heat a poorly con- 
structed one with no provisions for ventilation. It 
may cost the parents more in the payment of doc- 
tors’ bills, of medicines, and loss of school attend- 
ance, if their children are compelled to attend school 
in a room neither heated nor ventilated properly. 
It may cost parents more for oculists’ bills and eye- 
glasses if their children sit in rooms facing windows 
or with cross lights, or with an inadequate amount of 
natural light, or with the same supplemented by ar- 
tificial light, than if they attend in a room lighted as 
it should be. School children cannot begin to do the 
amount of work in a schoolroom improperly heated, 
lighted, and ventilated that they could do in a 
schoolroom with these conditions as they should be. 
This is not theory, but a matter of experience. 
Neither teachers nor pupils can concentrate their at- 
tention wpon the matter in hand as they should, in 
an uncomfortable schoolroom. ‘These poor condi- 
tions may not result in the general breaking up of 
the health of the teacher or pupils, but they may 
result in a gradual impairment of the health and a 
derangement of the nervous system that will result 
in permanent physical injuries. 

Teachers generally are easily influenced by their 
surroundings. There are a few noted exceptions, 
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\ark Hopkins, for instance, that simply prove this 
rule. A log might serve him in lieu of a modern 
hoolroom, but it will not do for the average Ne- 
;aska school teacher. Children also are always in- 
(inenced by the schoohouse, its surroundings, and 
‘jo interior. Our experience has always been that 
, school that was neat and clean in appearance was 
joing careful, thorough work, with excellent order 
prevailing, while a dinty, dingy, disarranged school- 
room was invariably a disorderly, inattentive, care- 
|<< and slipshod school. If the aspect of the school 
premises is forbidding, it is not surprising that the 
children are reluctant to go to school and are pleased 
+) «tf away again as soon as they can. There are 
sany school buildings and grounds in Nebraska 
hose appearance is apparently designed to encour- 
ave truancy. The condition becomes aggravated 
v hen the improvement of residences outruns the im- 
provement of schoolhouses. Children are quick to 
notice contrasts and to make comparisons. They 
will compare their dusty, dirty, dingy, smoke-be- 
erimed schoolhouse with its broken plaster, rusty 
-toyve and rough, knot-protruding floors, its broken, 
rattle-trap desks and dirty windows, with their 
mothers’ clean, neat, tidy kitchens, with their par- 
cits’ homes where comforts and conveniences are 
iiultiplying, where plate glass windows, cedar trees, 
ind other evidences of prosperity and care and fore- 
thought attract one’s eye as he drives from one 
schoolhouse to another. ‘T‘he appearance and condi- 
tions of the schoolhouse, in which our children spend 
one-half their waking hours every school day in the 
year, should be the equal of the same in our homes. 
—Report. 


GREATEST ELEVATOR IN THE WORLD. 

At West Superior, Wis., I enjoyed the rare privi- 
lege of studying the greatest wheat and flax elevator 
in the world. Its glory is not in its capacity, but in 
its equipment. It is 230 feet high, or higher than 
Bunker Hill monument. It is 375 feet long and 
135 feet wide. It is built of steel, no wood, stone, or 
brick in it anywhere. It cost more than $2,000,000 
whereas an ordinary elevator of half its capacity 
costs but $200,000, and usually less. 

lt is impossible to explain the perfection of this 
building,*that will carry more than 3,000,000 bushels 
of wheat at a time. It requires almost no men to 
handle this grain. All that any man does is to touch 
a lever here and there. 

They will unload 600 cars of grain a day, and all 
the men combined put forth less strength than would 
be required to throw one shovelful into a bin. 

Six hundred cars means 400,000 bushels. * From 
each car the entire load is scraped out by machinery 
and dropped into the basement, where it is caught up 
by an endless chain, and carried up about 300 feet 
and put into bins, holding from 7,500 to 15,000 
bushels each. Here it is weighed and retained until 
a ship desires it, when it is sent through a shoot into 
the vessel and sent to Buffalo at the cost of a cent 
and a half a bushel for the 1,100 miles, or a trifle 
more than a thousandth of a cent a mile per bushel 
for freight. 

The freight of either city in tonnage is greater 
than that of New York. 
ire simply marvels of enterprise. 
equally interesting spot on the face of the globe for 
‘he handling of freight. For instance, Omaha often 
receives all of its hard coal via these cities, and not 
infrequently ships her corn Kast via these ports. 
But that is a great study of itself. 

It should be said that the object of having a two- 
inillion-dollar steel elevator is not alone the ease and 
“conomieal handling of the grain, but the saving of 
insurance, which in other elevators is a heavy ex- 
pense, 

THE COMMERCE OF WEST SUPERIOR. 

The shipping through the Soo canal, which is 
open but two-thirds of the year, is three times as 
creat as that of Suez canal, which is never closed. 
In 1901 from West Superior was 


There is no other 


the tonnage 


'.521,208 tons, or a ton for every twenty feet of the 
(uatorial distance round the world, 


Duluth and West Superior * 


The earliest that commerce has ever begun on 
Take Superior is April 16, the latest, May 9, the 
average is April 23. The latest that it has ever 
closed is January 24, the earliest, November 8, but 
both of these are exceptional. In eighteen years it 
has closed later than December 18 but twice, and 
earlier than December 8, but five times. 

The grain shipments of Superior alone have been 
above 45,000,000 bushels in a single year. 

Nearly 4,000 vessels clear at this port in a single 
vear, and 134,415 freight cars are unloaded at these 
elevators and docks. 

Of course the railroad dock houses are a rare sight. 


I went through that of the Great Northern railroad. 
It is a third of a mile long, and reasonably wide. On 
the one side it opens to vessels that lie alongside of 
it, and within the building is a double track so that 
two freight trains, each a third of a mile long, can be 
in the building at one time. Indeed, it is a double 
decker, so that as a matter of fact there can be four 
trains one-third of a mile long, or the equivalent of 
one train a mile and a third in length, inside 
the building at one time. The employees who have 
occasion te go about the building ride on bicycles, 
and there is a complete telephone system. 
A. E. Winship. 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. N. E. A, 


MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 7-11, 1902. 


E. H. Mark, Superintendent Schools, Louisville, Ky. 


Alfred Bayliss, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 111. 
Charles R. Skinner, State Superintendent, Albany, N. Y. 
R. C. Barrett, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Ia. 
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1. We believe that the time has come for the 
recognition of the great importance of the educational 
interests of the country inthe conduct of state affairs by 
the organization of the Department of Education as an 
independent department, taking equal rank with other 
departments. 

2. We believe that a conservative but efficient com- 
pulsory education law, with the proper regulation of 
child labor, is necessary to the complete realization of a 
good common school system. 

3. We heartily commend every step which may be 
taken for increasing the necessary qualifications of 
teachers, and hope soon to see as definite a standard for 
the training of teachers as is now fixed by the best 
schools in the country for the training of physicians or 
lawyers, We believe that the fixing of such a standard 
and a strict adherence to it would elevate the work of 
the teacher to that of a profession. 

4. We commend any movement that may be inau- 
gurated for securing uniformity of requirements in the 
training and the licensing of teachers in the various 
states and territories, and which would bring about a 
just recognition by these states and territories of the 
diplomas or certificates granted under this system. 

5. We would plead for unity of effort for the 
complete education of the child, constantly keeping in 
mind that the present division of the work of instruction 
into elementary, secondary, and higher is for administra- 
tive purposes only. The character of the work is not to 
be influenced by any such division. The growth of the 
child through education into full manhood or woman- 
hood is to be a continuous process, marred by no imagin- 
ary lines of division. 

6. We are glad to note that many of the colleges 
and universities of the country are obliterating one of 
these lines by the acceptance of good high school work 
as a standard for entrance without examination, thereby 
admitting that the efficiency of a school system is to be 
judged by the character and the intellectual power of its 
pupils and not by their ability to meet a series of techni- 
cal tests which may in many instances show ability to 
memorize the printed page instead of power to think and 


act. We believe that it is both just and possible to keep 
the country schools in the forefront, and, in all respects, 
up to the highest standard of excellence and efficiency. 
The movement to consolidate the weaker districts in the 
country and to provide public and free transportation for 
the pupils to and from the schools, tends to that end. 

7. We congratulate those states which have been 
pioneers in demonstrating the possibilities in this mode 
of reorganization, and renew our endorsement and com- 
mendation of it as the best plan yet proposed in relief of 
the isolated one-room schools. 

8. We believe that justice and fair play require that 
high school opportunities should be as ample and free to 
the country children as they are fast coming to be to 
the children of every progressive urban commubpity. 

9. We commend to all local authorities the necessity 
of greater care in the arrangement of courses of study, 
that they may be adapted to the pupils to be instructed, 
rather than that pupils should be adapted to a fixed 
course of study and an inflexible system of grading. 

10. We hold that the individuality of the pupil should 
be carefully considered to the end that he may be in- 
structed in the light of his limitations and capacity. 


Committee on Resolutions. 


11. We urge greater thoroughness in instruction in 
the so-called elementary subjects, rather than enrich- 
ment of courses already over-taxed, at the expense of 
thorough and satisfactory work. 

12. We regard true education as inseparable from mor- 
ality, and believe that the public school is the recognized 
agency to make this relation binding. We urge publ.c 
school authorities of the country, teachers, and parents, 
to give strict attention to moral instruction in our 
schools as the true foundation of character and citizen- 
ship, 

13. Familiarity with the English Bible as a master- 
piece of literature is rapidly decreasing among the pu- 
pils in our schools. This is the direct result of a con- 
ception which regards the Bible as a theological book 
merely. We hope for such a change of public sentiment 
in this regard as will permit and encourage the English 
Bible to be read and studied as a literary work of the 
highest and purest type, side by side with the poetry and 
prose which it has inspired and in large part formed, 
We do not urge this in the interest of sectarian instruc- 
tion of any kind, but that this great book may ever be 
the teacher’s aid in the interpretation of history and lit- 
erature, law and life—an unrivaled agency in the de- 
velopment of true citizenship, as well as in the formation 
of pure literary style. 

14. We commend the examples of those boards of edu- 
cation whose settled policy is to employ teachers upon 
merit only, without reference to political or other con- 
siderations. 

15. We look with alarm upon any attempt to use the 
publie schools as a means of gain, by foisting on the 
patrons of these schools text-books selected by those 
wholly unfamiliar with the needs and demands of the 
schools. 

16. There should be a commission created by this 
body whose duty it shall be to collect all the best infor- 
mation extant on the construction of school buildings 
and matters pertaining to school hygiene and sanitation, 
and publish it in a form which will be available for use 
by school authorities. 

17. The good of every community demands that there 
shall be a regular skilled inspection of schools, in order 
to protect both the pupils and the community from the 
spread of contagious diseases, as well as to detect and 
correct ailments in children which interfere with their 
mental progress, 

18. We further urge that teachers be given such in- 
struction in school hygiene as will make them familiar 
with many of the physical defects of children, and, if 
possible, with the means of correcting them. 

19. The committees known as “The Committee on Sec- 
ondary Education,’ “The Committee on Elementary 
Sducation,” and ‘‘The Committee on Rural Schools” 
should be re-created as standing committees, to perform 
such duties as were prescribed for them under the reso- 
lutions creating them. Each committee to consist of 
twelve members, four to serve for one year, four for two 
years, and four for three years; after the first appoint- 
ment, the vacancies to be filled by appointment for a 
term of three years. These committees shou'd make re- 
port to the Association from time to time, as the growth 
in education and the changes due to conditions may 
demand, 

20. A proper conception of what educational work can 
do for the community and state can best be inculcated 
by a thoroughly wide-awake teaching profession, there- 
fore we cordially endorse the organization of summer 
schools throughout the country for the instruction and 
training of teachers by the leading educators. These 
schools should be centres from which should emanate 
higher standards of teaching, and consequently a better 
system of schools thereby securing a sound and intelli- 
gent public opinion for the support of these schools and 
higher ideals for the life of those educated in them. 
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The clearer the thinking, the sharper the speaking 
and writing. 

Use the vacation to the best possible advantage of 
yourself professionally. 

Starr Cadwallader, school director of Cleveland, 
deserved better luck than to have Mr. Jones leave 
him just as he was geiting well into the work, and it 
is hard for Superintendent Jones to leave when for 
the first time he could enjoy the work to the full. 


The American Park and Outdoor Art Association 
(National) held an inspiring meeting in Boston last 
week. Among prominent educational men present 
as speakers were President Eliot of Harvard, Dr. E. 
O. Lyte of Pennsylvania, and W. A. Baldwin of 
Hyannis. 


MR. HALSEY AND THE APPLETONS. 


Francis W. Halsey, who has done much to make 
the New York Times the famous literary daily of 
New York City, has been installed as literary ad- 
viser to D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Halsey has been for twenty-two years a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Times, a writer of reviews of 
books from 1880 to 1891, and from that time in 
charge of the book department until the establish- 
ment, in October, 1896, of the Saturday Review of 
Books, of which he became the editor. His qualifi- 
‘ation for literary criticism and the supervision 
thereof is attested by his work, with which the 
readers of the Times are familiar. 

Broad knowledge of literature and of writers is‘the 
foundation of Mr. Halsey’s equipment, and to that 
he adds a quality of critical judgment untinged by 
any of that malice that is supposed to characterize 
the genus irritabile. The breadth and tolerance of 
his judgment proceed from a proper understanding 
of the fact that in a country where education is uni- 
versal books are not merely the delight of the elegant 
few, but the possession, the mental nourishment, the 


guide, and the inspiration of uncounted thousands. 

This means as much to the school public as it 
means to the Appletons. He is a born editor, a lit- 
erary leader, a man of scholastic instincts and well- 
defined convictions, and he senses the public and 
educational need keenly. 


ATKINSON—MOSES. 


It is more and more apparent that it was a serious 
mistake to appoint Dr. Bernard Moses as secretary of 
education in the Philippines. Dr. F. W. Atkinson 
was an all-sufficient head of the department of edu- 
cation. He accepted the appointment in good faith, 
believing that he was to swperintend the educational 
offairs in the Philippines. His service has been emi- 
nently satisfactory. He had secured all the teachers 
needed, and they are of high quality. There was no 
friction in the schools, with the teachers, or with the 
authorities until Dr. Moses was appointed. 

There is no occasion to censure Dr. Moses, as 
seems to be the tendency in this country and in 
Manila. The press, notably in Manila, is unduly se- 
vere on him. The fault is deeper than the wisdom 
or personality of the man, the office is offensive. 
The excuse given by the authorities that there was 
nothing else for Dr. Moses to do does not mend mat- 
ters. If there were too many commissioners ap- 
pointed originally, the remedy was in excusing from 
service the supernumeraries or in affording them 
clerical or honorary service. It is unpardonable in 
the government to create a mischievous position, and 
that of Dr. Moses could be nothing less. Since he 
entered upon his duties there has been incessant 
trouble. In no single instance has his interference 
been along the line of better schools, better school- 
houses, better teachers, or “better teaching, but al- 
ways and inevitably along the line of more red tape. 
There was no place for him, or for any other man in 
that position as an educator; he must be there as 
something other than an educator, and this can only 
mean mischief. Dr. Moses draws a fabulous salary, 
from the educator’s standpoint, and he can hardly be 
expected to draw his salary and do nothing, which is 
the only thing he can do without making mischief, 
as the work was moving on ideally, economically, 
and honorably. The fault is not primarily with Dr. 
Moses, but with the position, which should be abol- 
ished without delay. The sooner the educational 
forees of America rally around Dr. Atkinson and in- 
sist that he be allowed to superintend the schools 
and carry out his contracts with the teachers, the bet- 
ter. .In this way, and in this way only, can scandals 
be avoided. 


DR. BEARDSHEAR. 

The death of Dr. W. M. Beardshear at Ames, Ia., 
en August 5 is one of the sad announcements of the 
season, educationally. Circumstances make it more 
than a local grief. He was president of the National 
Educational Association, prepared the program, 
which was of unusual merit, went to Minneapolis in 
good season, and on the eve of the meeting was taken 
ill at “The West.” The seriousness of his illness 
was known to none and feared by but few. It was 
hoped by most of those who were near him that he 
would be in attendance upon some session for a brief 
time, but it was early apparent that this would be im- 
possible, and he was removed to the hospital. He 
appeared to improve slightly, and was taken to his 
home at Ames. It was soon known, however, that 
he must go hence at an early day, and the news 
spread on the wings of correspondence from one end 
of the land to the other. 

Dr. Beardshear was a true man, and was univer- 
sally recognized as such. His manliness was empha- 
sized in everything he did and said, and gave him 
leadership in Iowa which may be styled appropriately 
the manly state in the sisterhood of commonwealths. 

He was an earnest man, devoting himself to the 
State College, over which he presided, and to every 
good cause he championed, with a rugged ardor 
which commanded universal admiration. 

Tle was delightful in his comradeship. Few men 
in the educational field have had such persistent 


friendships as had Dr. Beardshear. In his early 
home life, in college days, in every circle into which 
his activities called him he had about him a noble 
band of men whose intense affection was refreshing 
to behold. 

No one man has ever meant more to Iowa, educa- 
tionally, at least, than did Dr. Beardshear, who coul«| 
advance the interests of his college without an- 
tagonizing any other institution. He could sound 
the praises of his section of the state in such a way 
as to be applauded in the Southeast, Southwest, or 
Northeast as rapturously as at home. 

He died all too soon, judged by human estimate. 
He was beginning io enjoy the fruit of his activity 
and friendships in a national way, and he will be re- 
membered as he could never have been but for his 
relation to the National Association at the time |e 
was stricken down. It is no slight thing to be hon- 
ored and beloved by such a body of men and women 
as compose that association. 


MANY HAPPENINGS. 

The defeat of L. D. Harvey in the convention of 
the dominant party of Wisconsin for a third term is 
a disappointment to all educationalists. He is the 
first man elected in Wisconsin to this position in re- 
cent years who had a national reputation’ when 
elected. He thas been the peer of any man in any 
state or city superintendency. While it is true that 
no man has ever had a third term in Wisconsin, it 
was understood when he accepted the office that it 
was to be the end of the rotation idea. His defeat 
could not have been compassed but for the un- 
paralleled political situation there in July. The 
successful man, Mr. Carey, has much to do to be in 
the class of state superintendents in which Dr. Har- 
vey is. 

Superintendent L. Hf. Jones goes from Cleveland 
to the Ypsilanti normal school as the successor of 
Mr. Leonard, who comes to Boston as the educational 
editor for Houghton, Mifflin & Co. This is the best 
state normal school position in the country, finan- 
cially, and is second to none in any respect. It will 
give Mr. Jones every opportunity to impress himself 
upon the education of a state as he has upon the two 
important cities of Indianapolis and Cleveland. Te 
has often been tempted by great offers to leave Cleve- 
land, but has always declined, and now, when every 
battle with the enemies of reform has been won, and 
he has the oflice and professional arrangements to his 
liking, he leaves. He may have been influenced by 
the recent decision of the supreme court, which so 
suddenly and unexpectedly overturned the educa- 
tional laws and schemes of Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Toledo, necessitating the calling of a special ses- 
sion of the legislature to provide some new law by 
which the schools can be conducted after next Octo- 
ber. There has neyer been anything to quite match 
this upheaval in these three cities. 

The University of Wisconsin is still without a per- 
manent president, although the great success of the 
acting president's administration last year removes 
all desire for haste. Really there has been nothing 
in American university life to compare with the ab- 
surd reports of presidents “clected,” and of men 
“offered the place.” No one has been elected, and 
no one has been offered the place, although it is 
probable that President Pritchard of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology could have had it. In 
the case of Dr. Bashford, there was no foundation for 
the rumor, and in the case of Dr. E. B. Andrews, for 
whose retention in Nebraska there was a notable up- 
rising, there was never so much as the mention of his 
name in connection with the position at any meeting 
of the trustees, or any faintest talk about it in the 
sub-committee. Such rumors must be highly annoy- 
ing to both the university and to the men who are 
thus cruelly exploited. 

The choice of Dr. Swain for the presidency of 
Swarthmore astonished every one, not that he was 
chosen, but that he could leave the University of In- 
diana, where he had distinguished success, and the 
state in which he was the conspicuous leader. What 


Indiana loses Pennsylvania gains, and it is the great- 
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est acquisition, perhaps, that the Keystone state has 
had from without since Dr. James MacAlister came 
‘rom Milwaukee to Philadelphia. 

‘he prompt promotion of Dr. Bryan to succeed 
lr. Swain was the one eminently graceful action in 
-tate university life in recent times. 

Kansas University, after more than two years of 
looking about, has filled the presidency from the 
niversity of Oregon. 

The presidency of the University of Nashville is 
ill vacant. Here is one of the best positions in the 

ountry that has been looking for a great man for 
wore than a year, since Dr. William H. Payne went 
ck to Ann Arbor. 

‘The vaeaney at Oberlin, the result of the extremely 
ad death of Dr. John H. Barrows, is one of the most 
‘ifticult to fill in the whole field of college vacancies. 

Ohio has had no little excitement over the 
-hanges there. Mr. Dyer’s selection as dean of the 
\liami University normal school left a first-class 
ylace as assistant superintendent of Cincinnati, 
which was promptly filled by the promotion of Prin- 
cipal Andrews. The selection of H. G. Williams as 
dean of the new normal department of Athens Uni- 
versity leaves Marietta’s superintendency vacant, 
and the choice of Chilicothe’s superintendent to 
succeed Mr. Treudley at Youngston, who goes with 
\Ir. Williams to Athens, leaves Chilicothe vacant. 
All in all, it has been the liveliest month in the his- 
tory of Ohio, educationally. 


THE WEEF IN REVIEW, 

The wisdom of King Edward’s physicians in per- 
mitting so early a date as August 9 to be fixed for 
the coronation was fully vindicated by the result. 
The king gathered strength rapidly during the pre- 
ceding week, and there was little in his appearance 
upon the day of the great ceremonial to indicate the 
serious crisis through which he had passed. Both 
the street pageant and the ceremonies in the Abbey 
were wisely abridged, but they were sufficiently mag- 
nificent, and far less wearisome than the original pro- 
gram would have been. Altogether, it was a splen- 
did scene, and one that will live long in English his- 
tory, all the more because of the earlier disappoint- 
ment and the weeks of anxiety which followed it. 

* * 

There died last week, almost on the same day, but 
on opposite sides of the continent, two men who, in 
ile current phrase, have been much in the public eye 
of late: Ifarry Tracy, the Oregon outlaw, and 
Sheriff Pearson of Cumberland county, Me. ‘They 
were contrasting types of American manhood. 
Tracy’s life had been like a continuous dime novel, 
with its darkest and most lurid chapters of murder 
and flight at the close. He died as the fool dies, by 
his own hand, hemmed in by the officers of outraged 
law, and hopeless of escape. Sheriff Pearson died, 
the vietim of his self-imposed task of trying to drive 
the saloons out of Portland and Cumberland county. 
Tn his role as a “parson-sheriff,” he was derided at 
first, but the men who laughed at him learned to ad- 
mire him, when they found that he was desperately 
in earnest, and could not be frightened or bribed. 
Liquor dealers themselves being witnesses, Portland 
has not come so near being “dry” since prohibition 
was enacted as it has been under Sheriff Pearson. 
The law which he enforced may be wise or unwise; 
his work may endure, or it may be fleeting; but, in 
any case, he left a splendid example of courage and 
sincerity. 

* * 

The Cuban congress has been considering a propo- 
sition for a loan of $34,000,000, primarily to furnish 
® fund for the relief of the planters by a system of 
loans, and partly for general diffusion through the 
island in the form of payment of the Cuban soldiers. 
The redemption of the bonds which were floated by 
the Junta is also contemplated. The proposed plan 
of issue is a little suggestive of Micawberism in fi- 
nance. Tt is proposed first to issue a loan of $4,000,- 
000, for the relief of the planters, and then six 
months later to borrow the larger sum, and out of it 
te pay off the first bonds. It will be remembered 
that Mr, Micawber was always willing to pay off an 


earlier obligation by signing a note for a larger sum 
and collecting the difference in cash. 
* * 

The Cuban situation, however, is too serious a 
matter for jest. The sugar planters are in great 
distress, rates of interest are ruinously high, business 
is at a standstill, and thousands of laborers are with- 
out employment. It is a heavy load which the 
Cwban president and congress are carrying. Yet it 
is questionable whether the expedient of raising so 
large a loan is open, and even whether it can be done 
under the provisions.of the Platt amendment which 
were embodied in the Cuban constitution. By those 
provisions Cuba is forbidden to make a loan of such 
a size that her ordinary revenues shall be inadequate 
for interest and a sinking fund. Yet it does not ap- 
pear from the phrasing of the prohibition who is to 
determine whether a loan is excessive, nor what is to 


be done to prevent its issue. 
* * 


The Chicago packers, who were enjoined May 20 
by the United States circuit court from conspiring 
to fix arbitrarily the prices of meat, filed their de- 
murrer August 4. The reply does not raise any 
question of fact, and makes no denial of the allega- 
tions in the government’s petition for the injunction. 
It raises instead an issue of law, and takes the 
ground that it is no violation of the interstate com- 
merce Jaw for the packers to ship goods and price 
lists to their own agents in other states. It is not 
expected that the case will come up until October, 
and in the meantime the temporary injunction will 
remain in force. 

* * 

It is reported, on what seems to be good authority, 
that one of the subjects under consideration during 
the recent visit of the king of Italy to the ezar of 
Russia was the possibility of a general reduction of 
European armaments by mutual agreement; and 
that the same subject will be discussed by the king 
of Italy with Emperor William, when he visits him 
at Berlin. It is unlikely that Germany would enter 
into any agreement which involved the abridgment 
of her great program of naval construction; but, so 
far as the maintenance of the present enormous 
standing armies is concerned, there is nothing in the 
present aspect of European affairs which justifies it. 
If a reduction could be brought about, it would be a 
great relief to the over-taxed populations. 

* 

The Balfour ministry has had another warning of 
growing popular impatience with existing policies in 
the loss of the constituency of North Leeds, at a by- 
election. This district has been a_ conservative 
stronghold for more than twenty years, and was car- 
ried by the conservative candidate at the last elec- 
tion by a majority of 2,500. Yet the Liberals have 
carried it by a majority of 800. The campaign was 
fought on the three issues of home rule for Ireland, 
anti-corn tax. and opposition to the education bill. 
Such an overturn might presage the defeat of the 
Conservatives at the next general election, if the 
Liberals were united. But Lord Rosebery, with the 
curious ineptitude which characterizes most of his 
attempts at party leadership, followed the North 
Leeds victory with a speech which emphasized the 
old points of Liberal division and made the breach 
wider. 

* * * 

There is something almost effusive in the display 
of British hospitality toward the Boer leaders. Gen- 
eral Lucas Meyer has been entertained at various 
country houses in England, and has been the guest 
at luncheon of Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain. Generals 
Botha, DeWet, and Delarey are on their way to Lon- 
don, at Mr. Chamberlain’s express invitation. These 
demonstrations awaken some indignation in the colo- 
nies, to which the premier of New Zealand gave ex- 
pression in a somewhat bitter speech the other day. 
Yet. even if the thing is a little overdone, there can 
be no question of the general wisdom of a concilia- 
tory policy. The men who led the Boers in war are 
the men whom the rank and file of the Boers will 
trust in peace; and it is sagacious statesmanship to 
give them as large a share as possible in the read- 
justments. 


UNITED STATES “ARK” OR “18,” 


The Journal of Education had a symposium 
some time since as to whether the United States 
should be considered as singular or plural. The 
Journal of Education has believed that “is” should 
be used, but now comes another and interesting 
chapter on the subject. William R. Moore, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., wrote Justice Brewer of the United 
States Supreme Court and received a_ specific 
reply : —- 

Justice David J. Brewer, Washington, D. C.:— 

My Dear Sir: I beg pardon, in advance, for any 
seeming presumption on my part in sending you this 
letter; but being merely a lay member of the great 
Republican party—the grandest political party that 
has existed since the morning stars first sang to- 
gether—I address you purely in search of informa- 
tion. 

In your recent address before “The Twenty-first 
Annual Banquet of the New England Society of 
Pennsylvania,” upon the subject “The United States 
—A World Power,” the types made you say:— 

“The twentieth century brings us face to face with 
new conditions, and we are conscious that the United 
States of America have become a more important 
factor in the world’s thought.” 

Some of us believe that the “United States of 
America” used to be, prior to 1861-65, a sort of Con- 
federation of States properly to be written about and 
spoken of in the plural; but since that date, and the 
national legislation succeeding it, we are now as 
firmly convinced that “The United States of 
America” is a nation, and to be recognized and 
treated only, under any and all circumstances, in the 
singular number. 

In speaking of either of them, we should not say 
that France, or Germany, or England, or Russia 
“have become”; then why say “the United States 
of America have become”? 

New, you will observe that I do not presume to 
argue the question with an exalted Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States of America; but 
merely to ask questions, and to state that millions 
of our countrymen fail to understand how our great 
nation can properly be treated in any other sense 
than as a great entity.in the singular number. 

In reading your eloquent speech, I first concluded 
that its plural treatment was either an inadvertence 
or a typographical error; but upon a more careful re- 
reading, finding repeated plural allusions, I am_.con- 
strained, therefore, to address you this letter solely 
for the purpose of securing from you an authorita- 
tive expression upon which your countrymen may 
hereafter be enabled to form an absolutely correct 
opinion as to the official status that their nation oc- 
cupies before the other nations of the earth. In 
other words, to put the question simply and plainly, 
please say which is officially and politically proper, 
“the United States of America are a nation,” or the 
“United States is a nation.” 

Millions of your countrymen are honestly and in 
good faith seeking to know. 

Modestly begging your pardon, I have the honor 
to be, with great respect, your obedient servant, 

Memphis, Tenn., Dec. 24. William R. Moore. 


Supreme Court of the United States, 
Washington, Dec. 27, 1901. 
William R. Moore, Esq., Memphis, Tenn.:— 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 24th inst. is received. I 
use the plural.because that is the form employed in 
the Constitution. The last clause, Section 9, Article 
I., “no person holding any office of profit or trust 
under them”; Article III., Section 2, “treaties made 
or which shall be made under their authority”; Arti- 
cle III., Section 3, “in levying war against them”; 
Article XIII, Amendments, adopted after the war, 
“within the United States or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction.” Yourstruly, D. J. Brewer. 

Upon these two letters the New York Sun has 
this to say editorially :— 

Mr. William R. Moore of Tennessee has procured 
from Mr. Justice Brewer of the Supreme Court a 
brief statement of his reasons for speaking of the 
United States of America in the plural. The popu- 
lar usage differs. Some persons seem to think that 
the great fact of the nation’s unity and integrity is 
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assailed when writers or speakers follow the example 
of the Constitution. 

Mr. Justice Brewer merely cites the three passages 
in that instrument where the construction and the 
context prove that both the framers and amenders 
regarded “United States” as a plural noun. The 
date of the Thirteenth Amendment, wherein the 
plural is scrupulously employed, is 1865, or after the 
Civil War. The usage of the Constitution is uni- 
form in this respect. There is yet another passage 
which bears directly on the same question. The 
Eleventh Amendment says:— 

“The judicial power of the United States shall 
not be construed to extend to any suit in law or 
equity, commenced or prosecuted against one of the 
United States by citizens of another State, ete.” 

If “United States” here is singular, the expression 
“one of the United States ” is nonsense. 

We call attention to the circumstance that the 
men who wrote the Constitution likewise used the 
plural in speaking of the Congress, of the Senate, 
and of the House of Representatives:— 

“The congress shall assemble at least once in every 
year, and such meeting shall be on the first Monday 
in December, unless they shall by law appoint a 
different day.”—Article I., Section 4. 

“The senate shall choose their other officers,” ete. 
—Article I., Section 3. 

“The house of representatives shall choose their 
speaker,” ete.—Article I., Section 2. 

The habit of mind, therefore, of the authors of the 
Constitution was to conform to the plural conception 
of collective nouns like congress, senate, and house 
of representatives. Congress was “they,” the senate 
was “they,” and the house was “they”; much more 

‘did “United States,” distinctly marked with the 
plural termination, seem to them to be “they” and 
not “it.” 

But grammatical usage has changed somewhat 
since the constitution was written; ever since it was 
amended after the war for the Union. We have no 
quarrel with those who say habitually “the United 
States is a nation,” just as they say “ “Les Quarante- 
cing’ is a novel by Alexandre Dumas.” But in the 
contrary usage of the Constitution, and of the 
statutes enacted under the Constitution, and of the 
great majority of the great American statesmen, 
philosophers, and jurists, including Mr. Justice 
Brewer, there has been no attempt to preserve an 
obsolete political theory, or to deny the manifest, 
uncontrovertible and glorious oneness of this re- 
public nation. 

The other day the house committee on the Revi- 
sion of the Laws decided the grammatical question 
in favor of the forms “the United States is” and 
“the United States has.” This is in agreement with 
the spirit and tendencies of the age. It will prob- 
ably be the usage observed by most citizens in the 
futute. Old-fashioned people will continue to fol- 
low the example of the Constitution and of Justice 
Brewer, but they will be fewer and fewer as years go 
by. The time-honored expression “these United 
States” will eventually become an archaism. 

The Sun seems to have the better of the Justice 
of the Supreme Court. . 


WHAT TO SEE INNEW YORK. 


New Yorkers are proverbially indifferent to those 
points of interest about the city which, in the eyes of 
the visitors, are sources of never-failing attraction. As 

_a rule, it is not until a resident of the city is called upon 

to show the “sights” to his out-of-town friends that he 
realizes how little he has appreciated his own opportu- 
nity to see them. Apropos, the case is related of a 
man, long a resident of the city, who was planning a 
schedule of entertainment for an unexpected guest from 
a rural section of Vermont. 

The New Yorker consulted all of his friends whom he 
considered competent to post him, and the following pro- 
gram was evolved: Visit the Aquarium in Battery 
Park; go wp to the World tower; ride over the Brook- 
lyn bridge and walk back; climb up to the top of a 
Fifth Avenue stage, sitting next to the driver, if possible, 
and see the palaces of upper Fifth Avenue; take a park 
automobile for a ride around Central Park in the fashion- 
able hours of the afternoon at a cost of 25 cents; visit 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the Museum of 


Natural History; walk up River-side drive from Seventy- 
second street, going far enough to see Columbia Univer- 
sity and Grant’s tomb; watch the Speedway in the early 
morning or late afternoon; go by trolley to Bronx 
Park and see the Zoo; coming down town, stop at the 
Herald Building to see the presses at work; go to the 
Waldorf-Astoria, where a page is supplied to serve as 
a guide; sce the city hall; spend a litte time in St. Paul’s 
and Trinity churchyards; go through Wall street and 
visit the stock exchange; take a Pennsylvania ferryboat 
from West Twenty-third street and get a view of the city 
from a distance. 

This schedule consumed two days and proved so satis- 
factory that the resident of the city declared he saw 
more of New York in that time than he had ever seen be- 
fore—Town and Country. 


WHO ARE THESE? WHERE ARE THEY 
FOUND? 


BY ABBY 8S. HINCKLEY. 


Procrastination was always his first refuge, as if the march 
of the world’s events would pause indefinitely while he sat in 
his cabinet and pondered. 


Thou who singest wheat and woodland, tilth and vineyard 
hive, and horse, and herd, 

All the charm of all the muses often flowering in a lonely 
wood. 


Whose forehead arose, like a sun-lighted summit, 
Over eyes that were fountains of thought and song. 


The highest placed individual in the most cultivated age 
and population of the world,—he had not the merit of com- 
mon truth and honesty. . 


His was no lonely mountain peak of mind, 

A sea-mark now, now lost in vapors blind, 

Broad prairie, rather, genial, level-lined, 

Fruitful and friendly for all humankind, 

Yet, also, nigh to heaven, and loved of loftiest stars. 


Nature, herself, seems to take the pen out of his hand and to 
write for him with her own bare, sheer, penetrating power. 


While he talks he is great, but goes out like a taper 
If you shut him up closely with pen, ink and paper. 
Yet his fingers itch for ’em from morning till night, 
And he thinks he does wrong if he don’t always write. 


An old man in a lodge within a park, 

The chamber walls depicted all around 

With portraiture of huntsman, hawk and hound, 
And the hurt deer. 


She gave me eyes, she gave me ears, 

And humble hopes and delicate fears, 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears, 
And love, and thought, and joy. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


WHITE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By Emer- 
son E. White, LL.D. New York, Cincinnati, and Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. Cloth, 96 pages. 
Price, 35 cents. 

Dr. White is one of the two or three most interesting 
leaders in education to-day, and of this small group, no 
one is more important than he. Dr. White is the only 
truly grand educational leader in the general field of 
thought and action who has been eminently successful as 
a writer of school books. Others have written one book 
for the schools with a limited sale, or have been associ- 
ated with some one in the making of school books, but 
here is a man who has been superintendent in two prom- 
inent cities, president of an important college, the most 
eminent state superintendent in a leading state, and as 
clear a thinker as there is in the country on every live 
pedagogical, philosophical, and practical school theme, 
the writer of teachers’ books more widely used, prob- 
ably, than those prepared by any other five men, and, 
withal, the author of most widely-used text-books. This 
is the man who, at three score and ten years of age, has 
made the best algebra for grammar schools on the mar- 
ket probably, This Grammar School Algebra shows 
plainly his master hand. It correlates arithmetic and 
algebra in a practical manner, affording pupils training 
in the algebraic solution of such problems as may also 
be solved by arithmetical processes. Exercises are given 
in the fundamental algebraic processes. Only so much 
of algebraic notation is given as is necessary for the 
more elementary operations, and the book may be read- 
ily mastered in the last year of the grammar school. It 
will be found not only an excellent preparation for more 
advanced work, but also of special interest and value to 
pupils who do not go beyond the elementary grades. 
LAFITTE OF LOUISIANA. By Mary Devereux.  Bos- 

ton: Little, Brown, & Co. 1902. 12mo, Illustrated. 

Decorated cloth. Price, $1.50. 

A thrilling story by the author of “From Kingdom to 
Colony,” and dealing with the romantic days of the 
Louisiana Purchase, Lafitte, the chief figure in the 
story, emigrated to New Orleans, and for a time led a 
buceaneer life. But, through his affection for Napoleon, 
and at Napoleon’s personal persuasion, he left his 
piratical career, and recovered his lost reputation. 
Traditions of him are said to remain in the homes of 
New Orleans to this day. The love portion of the story 
has the usual tangles of the modern novel, but they are 
all happily straightened out at last. “Lafitte” is a 
strong book, thoroughly true to the times which it por- 
trays. 

VAN DYCK. By Bstelle M. Hurll. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co, Price, 50 cents. 

Miss Hurll devotes this twelfth number in her River- 
side Art Series to “Van Dyck,” whose portraits are 
among the treasures of the Old World. Her suggestions 
for teaching are truly valuable, and the sixteen illustra- 
tions, divided between portraits and subject pieces, give 
an excellent idea of the scope of this painter’s art. 


A COMPREHENSIVE GUIDE BOOK TO NATURAL, 
HYGIENIC, AND HUMANE DIET. _ By Sidney H. 
Beard, New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 180 pp. Net 
price, $1.00 (postage, 10 cents). 

This is a vegetarian cook book, published at an op- 
portune time. The prices of meats, together with the 
natural desire for cooling and easily-prepared foods dur- 
ing the summer time, will probably result in its wide- 
spread popularity. It is not so much an argument for 
that food system as a practical plan for its observance— 


New Books for Grammar Schools 


THE COMPREHENSIVE METHOD OF TEACHING READING 


By EMMA K. GORDON 


OMBINES the best features of the best methods. It secures desired results: First, by the expression and 
development of thought; Second, by word mastery or phonic drill. Phonic facts are taught in aseries of 
carefully graded exercises by which the child acquires definite knowledge of vowel and consonant sounds 
clear enunciation, power to solve word problems, ability to grasp quickly entire sentences, and an extensive 
vocabulary. The various changes in vowel and consonant sounds are illustrated upon Phonic Cards with 
Letter Squares, without the use of diacritical marks or the memorizing of phonic rules. The Phonic Cards 


also afford a valuable aid in teaching spelling. 


Book I. For the first half-year. Cloth. 144 pages. Ready in August. 
Book II. For the second half-year. Cloth. 128 pages. Ready in September. 


OTHER RECENT POPULAR BOOKS 


COLTON’S ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY 
Cloth. Fully illustrated. 320 pages. 60 cents. 


PRATT’S AMERICA’S STORY FOR AMERICA’S 
CHILDREN 


5 vols. Handsomely illustrated. 40 cents each. 


THOSIAS’S A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
Half leather. Illustrated. 590 pages. $1.00 


THOMAS’S ELEMENTARY HISTORY 


Cloth. Illustrated. 357 pages. 60 cents. 


WARREN’S STORIES FROS1 ENGLISH HISTORY 
Cloth. 492 pages. Illustrated. Price, 65 cents. 


TOPICAL SURVEY OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 
Cloth. Illustrated. 542 pages. 60 cents. 


DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


ALGER’S A PRIMER OF WORK AND PLAY 
Cloth. Illustrated in colors. 120 pages. 30 cents. 
PENNISIAN’S A NEW PRACTICAL SPELLER 
Cloth. 160 pages. For introduction, 20 cents. 
HYDE’S TWO-BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH 
Book One ....35 cents. Book Two....60 cents. 
BANCROFT’S SCHOOL GYMNASTICS 
Free-Hand Course........ $1.50 
Light Apparatus.......... 1.75 
HEATH’S HOME AND SCHOOL CLASSICS 
Cloth. 38 vols. 20, 30, 40, and 60 cents per volume. 
LAING’S READING: A Manual for Teachers 
Cloth. 173 pages. Retail price, 75 cents. 


SENT ON APPLICATION, 


D. C. HEATH & C0., Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago 
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TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


M.A. 12mo. 383 pages. 


GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


Tables, ete. 12mo. 550 pages. 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By JAcqurs W. Repway, F. R. G. 
and Colored Plates. 383 pages. $1.25, net. 


GOVERNMENT IN STATE AND NATION 


By James A. JAMEs, Ph. D., and ALBert H. Sanrorp, 
$1.00, net. 


300 A. D. to 1900. By Ottver J. Toarcuer, Ph. D., and 
FERDINAND Ph. D. With Maps, Chronological 
$1.50, net. 


12mo. With maps 


net. 


Summer.) 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By VAUGHN Moopy and Ropert Morss Lovett, 
of the University of Chicago. ) 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Jacques W. Repway, F.R.G.S. (Ready during the 


ELEMENTARY PHYSICS 


By Frank W. MILLER and Ava. F. Forrsts, Instructors 
in the Steele High School, Dayton, Ohio. 


12mo. 431 pages. $1.25, 


Ready in August. 


Elementary Algebra. (Aeady soon.) 


THE MARSH AND ASHTON 


By Watrer R. Maksu, Head Master Pingry School, Elizabeth, N. J., and Cuartes H. Asuton, Instructor in 
Mathematics, Harvard University. 


The Series will include: 


Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. (Ready in August.) 


MATHEMATICAL SERIES 


New 


College Algebra. Plane and Solid Analytic Geometry. (Ready.) 
Plane and Solid Geometry. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Educational Department Ohicago 


devoting most of its space to recipes and suggestions. 

Simple directions for salads, luncheon dishes, desserts, 

and other toothsome dishes make the book of value to 

every housekeeper. 

Many hygienic hints are included—the purpose of the 
whole work being to stimulate the growth of the higher 
self. 

LES MALHEURS DE SOPHIE. By Madame de Segur. 
Hpisodes, with notes, vocabulary, questions in French, 
and English exercises, by Elizabeth M. White, Teacher 
of French in the English High School, Worcester, 
Mass. Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. Cloth. Price, 45 
cents. 

This work is one of the best liked classics for children, 
the stories being written in the simple, conversational 
language with which the study of French should begin. 
It being, as a whole, too long for class use, Miss White 
zives complete the episodes, “The Donkey” and “The 
Donkey Cart.’’ It is admirably adapted for grades below 
the high school. 

THE RE-BUILDING OF OLD COMMONWEALTHS. 
Being Essays Towards the Training of the Forgotten 
Man in the Southern States. By Walter H. Page, 
New York: Doubleday & Page. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 
This is as wholesome a view of the Southern states as 

has appeared, and is at the same time as readable as 
sradford Torrey’s study of the feathered beings of the 
South, or Thoreau’s account of his wanderings in forests 
and by streams, No one has given us a sociological 
study of Southern conditions that is at once so sincere, 
‘rank, and kindly, Mr. Page has known the South and 
has loved it for many years, he has made himself the 
aster of the tendencies of social inertia and of the 
forees that modify it, and his life work has been to find 
persons with the art of saying what should be said in 
® convincing and charming style. 

In the addresses and essays that make up this book 
Mr. Page has allowed his knowledge, experience, and 
‘alent to erystalize a few statements of truth which are 
one the less vital because they are sharp in outline and 
‘ransparent in purpose. There will be a better South 
because he has called attention to its suffering from the 
“ravitation of human nature, and the more widely it is 
read, the earlier will the naticn profit by its wise sug- 
eestions. 

WILDENRBRICH’S DAS EDIE BLUT. By Ernst von 
Wildenbruch. Edited by Charles A. Eggert, Ph.D. 
York: American Book Company. 86 pp. Price, 
30 cents. 

This simple and pathetic story of German cadet life 
‘as been widely popular, beth from its rare artistic 
verits and from its peculiar fitness for the classroom 
‘t this edition special care has been taken to give fully 


the idiomatic uses of those words in the text which in 
their various applications are apt to perplex the student. 
Notes are added sparingly, to explain difficult expres- 
sions or constructions, and are mainly in the form of 
references to the vocabulary, which is complete. The 
story is one recommended for preparatory reading by the 
Modern Language Association, and such a helpful and 
attractive edition as this will undoubtedly increase its 
use. 


TEMPERANCE HELPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 
By L. Mabel Freese. Introduction by Mary S. Snow. 
Chicago: Woman’s Temperance Publishing Associa- 
tion. 

Miss Freese has done a work long needed by teachers. 
Scientific temperance physiology teaching, with all its 
virtue, lacks ofttimes the vivacity and moral force of en- 
thusiasm. Too many teachers are timid in the presence 
of the terrific scientific facts about alcohol, while the 
semi-indolent ease their consciences because they are 
teaching the truth about alcohol,. Here is an ideal book 
in variety and vivacity, in fact and fancy, in tone and 
temper. I could wish that every teacher in America 
could have this book upon her desk, 


ZRINY. Von Theodor Korner. With Introduction and 
Notes by Franklin J. Holzwarth. 

NIELS MIT DER OFFENEN HAND. Von Paul Heyse. 
Edited by Edward S. Jaynes. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

“Zriny,” perhaps the greatest work of Theodor Kor- 
ner, from the time of its first stage presentation in 1812 
to the present day has not lost its popularity, and is 
still a German classic. It is a stirring tragedy, admir- 
ably adapted fer introducing students to dramatic lit- 
erature, and, with this in view, D. C. Heath & Co. have 
issued a new edition in their Modern Language Series. 
An excellent half-tone of the author forms the frontis- 
piece, and the notes are concise, yet full enough to give 
a self-reliant student an intelligent appreciation of the 
drama. 

In the same series, but in lighter vein, is Heyse’s 
pretty tale of “Neils Mit Der Offenen Hand,” a delight- 
ful little story, with a characteristically German touch 
of the unreal to lighten and brighten it. 

BARTLETT’S ANIMALS AT HOME. By Lillian L. 
Bartlett. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Ameri- 
can Book Company. Cloth. 172 pp. With Illustra- 
tions. Price, 45 cents. 

This supplementary reader contains material suitable 
for the fourth or fifth grades. In its general plan and 
style it reminds one of Seton-Thompson, or Thompson- 
Seton, as you please, while its facts and descriptions 
are more reliable. In simple style it gives sketches of 
the lives and habits of twenty-five representative birds, 
animals, fishes, and insects, These are Interestingly 


presented, and special care has been taken to make the 
subject matter correct. The author has gone to reliable 
sources for information, and used the descriptions of 
eye-witnesses for many of the incidents, The book is 
attractively illustrated from drawings and photographs, 
and will, we feel sure, tend to awaken in the child an 
appreciation for nature and a love of nature study. This 
volume is the latest addition to the popular series of Ec- 
lectic School Readings. 

NORSE STORIES. Re-told from the Eddas by Hamil- 
ton Wright Mabie. Edited by Katharine Lee Bates. 
we by George Wright. Chicago: Rand & Mc- 

ally. : 

It is twenty years since Dr. Mabie first published, 
through Roberts Brothers, his famous version of the 
“Norse Stories.”” They are revised for the third time, 
and now from the press of Rand & McNally, The earlier 
editions were for miscellaneous use. This is a school 
edition. The “Norse Stories’ are common property, but 
the delightful style of Dr. Mabie is distinctly his own, 
Every time a publisher presents a school book written 
in the best literary style of the day, he places the school 
world under obligation to him. In this line no better 
service has been rendered than by Rand & McNally in 
issuing the “Norse Stories’ as re-told by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Story of the Amphibians and the Reptiles’ By J. N. Bas- 
ee and R. L. Ditmars. Price, 60 cents. New York: D. Appleton & 

0. 

**Historical Sourcesin School.” (Report to New England History 
Teachers’ Association.) Price, 60 cents. —‘Physics.”’ By Frederick 
Slate. Price. $1.10. ——‘Princinles of Class Teaching.”’ By J. J. 
Findlay. Price, $).25. —‘“Tarr & McMurry’s Con plete Geography.” 
Price, $1.00. New York: The Maemillan Company. 


‘“‘Roddy’s Elementary Geogranhy.’’ Price. 50 cents.——*‘Roddy’s 
Complete Geography.”’ Price, $100. New York: American Fook 
Company. 


‘History of the International Lesson System.” By E. W. Rice. 
Price, 25 cents. Philadelphia: American Sunday School Union. 

‘“‘Graded Arithmetics’” (Book VII). By William E. Chancellor. 
Price, 28 cents. New York: Globe School Book Company. 

“Elements of Physics.’’ By Fernando Sanford. Price, $1.20.— 
« Political History of the United States” (Vol. Il). By J.P. Gordy. 
Price, $1.75. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

“Studies in United States History.”” By S. M. Riggs. Price, €0 
cents. Rostom: Ginn & Co, 

Augsburg’s Drawing ” (Books I, II, By D. R. Augsburg.—— 


‘“*Every-Day English’ ( Book 1). Ry J. 8. Rankin Psychology 
for Teachers.” By J.N. Patrick, Boston: Educational Publishing 
Company. 


“The Introductory Standard Dictionary of the English Lan- 
gnage.” By James ©. Fernald. Price, 60 cents. New York: Funk 
& WagnallsCompany. 

‘ Plato’s Euthyphro.”” Edited by William Arthur Heidel. Price, 
$1 00.——“‘ Grammar of Attic and Ionic Greek.’’ By Frank Cole 
Babbitt. Price, $1.50. New York: American Book Comrany. 

‘© A First Spanish Rook and Reader.”” By William F. Giese. Price, 
&1.290.——** Beaumarchais’ Le Barbier De Seville.’ Edited by A. 
Muzzarelli, Price, 35 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


“Handbook of Beat Readings.’ Edited by 8. H. Clark. Price, 


$1.50, New York; Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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A Cooling 


TONIC 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
quenches abnormal thirst, re- 
pairs weak nerves, improves 
appetite, promotes digestion, 
clears the brain, overcomes 
exhaustion, and increases the 
capacity for hard mental and 

hysi labor. Insist on 
ving 


Horsford's 
Acid 
Phosphate 


Horsford’s name on every Genuine package. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited fom school auther- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions shoul’ be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD 

August 18-20: South Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Greenville. 

August 25-29: Summer school, Pottstown, 
Pa. 

October 17: Essex County (Mass.) Teach- 
ers’ Conveaotion, Peabody ; A. E. Tuttle, 
Haverhill, Mass., secretary. 

October 23-25: Vermont State Teachers’ 
Association, Bellows Falls. 

Week of Decetmnber 29: California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal; A. 
E. Shumate, president. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 

LEWISTON. Norris E. Adams, princi- 
pal of the Saugus, Mass., high school, 
has secured the position of principal of 
the new high school. 

LIMERICK. William <A. Harthorne, 
principal of Limerick academy, has re- 
signed to accept the principalship of Le- 
land and Gray seminary, Townshend, Vt. 
This is a large and influential school, and 
there are a large number of applicants. 
Mr. Harthorne was a Colby, 1897, man. 

WATERBORO. Charles S. Clement 
has resigned his position as principal at 
the Waterboro high school to accept a 
position as principal of the Hampstead, 
N. H., high school, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LITTLETON. M. C. Smart, principal 
of the Claremont high school until re- 
cently, has been elected principal of the 
Littleton high school. Mr. Smart gradu- 
ated from Bates College in 1879, and has 
been at the head of the high school in 
Claremont since 1889. 


VERMONT. 


BRISTOL. Principal W. H. Botsford 
has resigned his position at Wallingford 
and accepted the principalship of the 
Bristol high school, The retiring princi- 
pal, C. S. Paige, was presented with a 
valuable clock by the teachers and pupils 
of the high school. 


BAKERSFIELD. A class of twenty- 
four graduated from Brigham academy 
June 18. Rev. Allan D. Brown, LL. D., 
president of Norwich University, deliv- 
ered the sermon before the graduating class. 

ST. ALBANS. Principal F. W. Free- 
man has been re-elected as principal of 
the high school. 


RICHFORD. State Superintendent of 
Education Walter E. Ranger delivered an 
address at the graduating exercises of the 
high school June 13. A class of two was 
graduated. 

SWANTON. Rev. E. J. Ranslow 
preached the baccalaureate sermon before 
the graduating class of the high school. 
The class numbered eight. 

PROCTOR. Rev. George W. C. Hill de- 
livered the baccalaureate address before 
the graduating class of the high school. 
The graduates were seven in num ber.—— 
Miss Grace A. Gilman of West Fairlee, 


Vt., a graduate of Mt. Holyoke, has been 
engaged as assistant in the high school 
for next year. 

BARRE. Professor C. H. Stone hag re- 
signed his position in Goddard seminary 
to take up post-graduate work, 

ROCHESTER. The White River Edu- 
cational Association held its first session 
at the high school room June 6. The pro- 
gram was as follows: Paper, ‘Physical 
Culture,” Miss Helen Marsh; paper, “Pri- 
mary Geography,” Miss Dike; address, 
“The Ethics of the Schoolroom,”’ Rev. F. 
E. Adams: discussion of pedagogical 
questions by Professor Scribner, Mrs. 
Champney, Mrs. Pember, Miss Marsh, 
Miss Dike, Robert Adams, and James 
Chaffe. A constitution was adopted. 

BELLOWS FALLS. The Vermont 
State Teachers’ Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Bellows Falls October 
23-24-25. An attractive program has 
been prepared.—B. E. Merriam of 
Hardwick, a graduate of Oberlin College, 
has been elected superintendent of schcols 
for the town of Rockingham, to succeed 
E. W. Lord, resigned. Mr. Merriam 
taught mathematics for two years in the 
preparatory department of Oberlin and 
has been principal and superintendent of 
schools at Hardwick for the past four years. 

FAIR HAVEN. F. A. Wheeler, who 
has been principal of the Fair Haven 
schools for the past six years, has been 
elected superintendent of schools in the 
towns of Munson and Brimfield, Mass. 
He leaves for his new duties in August. 

PITTSFORD. W. P. Woodbury, prin- 
cipal of the graded school at Pittsford, 
has accepted the principalship of the high 
school at Hanover, N. H. F. W. Sim- 
mons of Dorset succeeds him as principal 
at Pittsford. 

PROCTOR. Miss Caroline Park, a 
graduate of Wellesley College, has been 
engaged as second assistant in the high 
school at Proctor. 

POULTNEY. The faculty forthe Troy 
conference academy for the next year is 
as follows: C. H. Dunton, A.B., D. D., 
principal; Charles Billings, A. B., A. M., 
Latin and Greek; Annie Leroy Richard- 
son, AB., preceptress; James Hawley 
Aiken, physics and chemistry; George S. 
Lee, Ph. D., mathematics and athletics; 
Grace M. Church,. B, P., drawing, paint- 
ing, French; William B. Van Valkenburg, 
music; Marilla M. Curtis, elocution and 
physical culture; Martha~P. Dunton, 
grammar; Mabel Ackley, German; N. H. 
Roberts, commercial department; Bertha 
A. Barker, stenography and typewriting; 
Cc. A. Esterbrook, violin; W. K. Dickin- 
son, librarian. 

RANDOLPH. Miss Mary DuBo's, a 
former teacher in the high school, and 
for the past year an assistant in the Ed- 
munds high school at Burlington, has 
been engaged as assistant in the Ran- 
dolph high school for the following year. 

RUTLAND. The fifth annual summer 
school has just closed a successful ses- 
sion of two weeks. The total registration 
reached 112. The corps of Instructors con- 
sisted of Superintendent F. A. Bagnall of 
Adams, Mass., history and civics; Prin- 
ciapal W. A. Beebe, Morrisville, Vt., 
arithmetic, algebra, and school manage- 
ment; Miss Alice E. Neal, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., drawing; Miss Mary P. Anderson, 
Somerville, Mass., nature study; Miss 
Gertrude Darling, Castleton, Vt., English 
and literature; Clarence A. Brodeur, 
Westfield, Mass., the school problems of 
to-day; Professor J. H. Humphrey, Bur- 
lington, Vt., music in the public schools; 
Professor L. R. Jones, Burlington, Vt., 
nature study; Dr. C. S. Canerby, Rutland, 
Vt., school sanitation; Hon. Walter E. 
Ranger, Johnson, Vt., the betterment of 
the public schools. The school was under 
the management of W. P. Abbott, county 
examiner of teachers in Rutland county. 
Miss Ella M. Palmer, supervisor of 
drawing in the city schools for the past 
five years, will not return to her duties 
here. Miss Baker of Bellows Falls was 
elected to this position, but declined the 
appointment. A successor to Miss Palmer 
has not yet been secured. -J. R. Duf- 
field, a graduate of Middlebury College, 
class of 1902, has been elected assistant 
in the high school to succeed Miss Julia 
A. Kelley, who has taught in the high 
school for seventeen years, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

MONSON. The school committees of 
Brimfield and Monson held a joint meect- 
ing yesterday, and from a large number 
of candidates selected Frederick A. 
Wheeler of Fairhaven, Vt., as super n- 
tendent of schools for both towns. Mr. 
Wheeler is a graduate of the University 
of Vermont in the class of 1893, and was 


very highly recommended. After com- 
pleting his education he taught one year 
at Burr and Burton seminary, Manches- 
ter, Vt., two years at Proctor, Vt., and 
six years at Fairhaven as principal of the 
incorporated high school and superin- 
tendent of the graded schools. 

HOLLISTON, Gaius B. Frost, for two 
years principal of the high school at 
Topsfield, Mass., has been elected to a 
similar position at Holliston. Mr. Frost 
was graduated from Dartmouth in 1896, 
and has served as principal of the We!- 
lingford, Vt., high school and of the 
academy at Haverhill, N. H. 

MALDEN. Melvin C. Freeman, princi- 
pal of the high school at Kennebunk, Me., 
has been elected sub-master of the Mal- 
den high school to succeed W. S. Hill, 
who has been elected principal of the 
high school at Chicopee. Mr. Freeman is 
a graduate of Oak Grove seminary and 
Colby College, and has been principal of 
the Kennebunk school three years. 

ASHFIELD. Morton C. Sturtevant of 
Stoneham has been chosen by the school 
committee to succeed Frederick C. Hos- 
mer as principal of Sanderson academy. 
He is a graduate of Tufts College in the 
class of 1899 and has had four years’ ex- 
perience, teaching the last two years in 
the high school in Stoneham. 

WARE. The school committee has re- 
ceived the resignation of Samuel W. 
Hallett, superintendent of schools for the 
past five years. Mr. Hallett first came to 
Ware in 1883 as master of the grammar 
school, which position he held for three 
years. He was then absent from Ware 
for a short time, returning in 1887 as 
principal of the high school. This posi- 
tion he filled most acceptably until 1891, 
when he resigned to take a better place 
in Barnstable as_ superintendent of 
schools. Mr. Hallett again returned to 
Ware in the fall of 1897 as principal of 
the high school and superintendent of 
schools. During the last two years he 
has held the latter posit‘on only, 


HAVERHILL. Isaac N. Carleton, 
Ph. D., known throughout New England 
as a prominent educator, died suddenly at 
his home August 8 from heart trouble at- 
tendant upon old age. He was seventy 
years old. Professor Carleton was born 
at Ward Hill, Bradford. At an early 
age he entered Phillips academy as 
teacher of classics: and mathematics. 
There he remained four years. He was 
afterward master of the Peabody high 
school, proprietor of a young women’s 
school in Medford, and during fourteen 
years principal of the Connecticut state 
normal school at New Britain. He re- 
turned to his native place in 1883 and es- 
tablished a school for young men, which 
was continued until 1901. He received 
the degree of A. M. from Yale and Dart- 
mouth. His alma mater conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Ph.D. He 
was during’ two years president of the 
American Institute of Instruction. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. R. Eston Phyfe, who is 
teacher of history at the high school, has 
been appointed vice-principal of the 
school. Mr. Phyfe is a graduate of Yale 
in the class of 1890, and has been con- 
nected with the high school since Sep- 
tember of that year. He is the senior in- 
structor in the school. He is recognized 
in the school as a man of sterling char- 
acter and an able and efficient teacher. 
The office of vice-principal has been va- 
cant for seven years.——A meeting of the 
trustees of the Connecticut Agricultural 
College was held in the office of Hon. Wil- 
liam E. Simonds July 16. They elected 
Rufus W. Stimson president of the col- 
lege. Mr. Stimson has been acting presi- 
dent since last September, and the trus- 
tees found him well qualified to become 
the head of the institution, and decided 
that he did good work for it during the 
past year. The board also organized for 
the ensuing year by re-electing the o'd 
officers, as follows: Vice-president, Wil- 
liam E. Simonds of Canton; secretary, 
George A. Hopson of Wallingford: treas- 
urer, William H. Hall of Wilmington. 
Governor McLean is president of the 
board, ex-officio. During the past col- 
lege year President Stimson was profes- 
sor of English literature and oratory, as 
well as being the acting head of the in- 
stitution. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. The board of edu- 
cation has unanimously confirmed the 
nomination of Joseph S. Taylor as dis- 
trict superintendent, and rejected that of 
Superintendent Bardwell of Binghamton, 


the vote on the latter being twenty-tiiree 
to eight, it requiring twenty-four (a ma- 
jority of the whole number of the forty- 
six commissioners) to elect.——A girls’ 
technical high school has been estapb- 
lished. This will be the first trades and 
commercial high school for women in the 
metropolis, and the experiment will be 
watched with much interest. Two years 
of the course in this school will be de- 
voted to business and practical induetr es, 
These studies will be in addition to in- 


struction in English, modern languages, — 


drawing, and the like. 

New York state spent $36,395,269 for 
schools for the year 1901, of which fifty- 
nine per cent. of it, or $21,504,619 was for 
teachers’ salaries. Illinois spent $18,167,- 
219 for school purposes for the year 1900, 
of which sixty-three per cent., or $11,- 
415,992 was for teachers’ salaries. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Clayton Mark has been 
elected president of the Chicago board of 
education to succeed Graham H. Harris, 
who had declined to become a candidate 
for re-election. Mr. Mark has been chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
board, 


INDIANA. 


Sate Fditor, ROBERT J, ALEY. Bloomington. 


Horace Ellis, superintendent of the 
Franklin schools, has resigned to accept 
the presidency of a Western Normal 
school. He is succeeded by H. B. Wilson 
of Salem. Mr. Wilson is one of the 
strong men of the state. 

Frank Organ goes from the principal- 
ship of the Bloomington high school to 
the superintendency at Cannelton. 
Charles Unnewehr goes with him as high 
school principal and teacher of physics. 

O. E. Glurn, for the past year teacher 
in the Elwood high school, has accepted 
an instructorship in mathematics at the 
state university, 

Bertram Sanders of Connersville is the 
new superintendent at Jasper. 

Superintendent J. F. Thornton of Rock- 
ville goes to Indianapolis as a ward prin- 
cipal. 

E. C. Hinkle, teacher of mathematics 
in the Goshen high school, has accepted 
a similar position in the Winona, Minn., 
high school. 

Dr. W. L. Bryan assumed the duties of 
president of Indiana University August 1. 
He comes to the office with the hearty 
and loyal support of students, faculty, 
trustees, and citizens. 


KENTUCKY, 


Hon. H. V. McChesney, superintendent 
of public instruction, has announced that 
the per capita for the present school year 
will be $2.32, a decrease of eighteen cents 
from the per capita of last year. This 
large deficit in the public school fund is 
the result of a heavy falling off in the 
collections from licenses, state banks, and 
miscellaneous corporations. The _ short- 
age is also due partly to the act passed 
by the recent general assembly refunding 
to state banks taxes they had paid under 
what is known as the Hewitt law, in ex- 
cess of what they should have paid. 

Those who are not familiar with the 
public school system of Kentucky doubt- 
less do not appreciate the full significance 
of the per capita announcement, It is 
looked for at the beginning of each 
school year with great interest by Ken- 
tucky public school teachers, especially 
those who teach in the village and coun- 
try districts, and it simply means that the 


state will pay so much and only so much. 


per head for the teaching of each pupil 
reported in the census for that year. 
The cities, towns, and graded school dis- 
tricts of the state supplement this state 
aid by local taxation, but in the village 
and rural districts the sole source of reve- 
nue for the public school teacher, save the 
paltry amount that is raised in some few 
districts by voluntary subscription, is the 
fund received from the state. Hence the 
interest with which the per capita an- 
nouncement is watched by the teachers of 
the village and country district schools. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


REDLANDS. The high school under L. 
B. Avery has attained rare efficiency and 
popularity. This year they had President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the State Uni- 
versity for the commencement address, 
and it was the greatest occasion in the 
history of the city. More than 1,100 per- 
sons were in attendance, and many more 
who desired to attend were unable to find 
even standing room, 
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August 14, 1902. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JouRNAL OF 

EDUCATION as co uplete as possible, the euiter 
asks for the co-operation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed ‘eacb 
week of changes in college faculties. changes in 
iastructorships, and important college news. 


Dr. William M. Beardshear, president 
of Iowa State College at Ames, who died 
in Des Moines August 5, was for several 
years a national figure in educational cir- 
cles. Mr. Beardshear was born at Day- 
ton, O., in 1850, and entered the army of 
the Cumberland at the age of fourteen. 
He received the degrees of A. B. and 
M. A. at the Otterbein University of Ohio, 
and spent two years of post-graduate 
work at Yale. He was president of the 
Western College, Toledo, O., and at this 
time was one of the youngest college 
presidents in the country. He was presi- 
dent of the Iowa State Colleve in 1891, 
and president of the lowa State Teachers’ 
Association in 1894. In 1897 he was a 
member of the United States Indian 
commission. 

Contracts have been signed for a large 
addition to the Austin Hall law school at 
Harvard University, for which the 
amount of $200,000 will be expended. 
The addition will conform to the present 
building in general structure and finish, 
and will meet a long required want on the 
part of this branch of the university. 

Dr. T. Cowdin Laughlin, formerly in- 
structor in Bible literature in Princeton 
University, has been elected professor of 
New Testament literature in the Pacific 
theological seminary at Berkeley, Cal. 

The will of Orson V. Tousley of Wash- 
ington, who died July 18, has been filed 
in that city for probate. The estate, 
which is estimated at $70,000, is left to 
his wife in trust, and at her death Wil- 
liams College is made the beneficiary. 
The will makes no stipulation as to the 
use of the money, but empowers the 
president and trustees to dispose of it as 
they see fit for the improvement of the 
college. The deceased suggested, how- 
ever, that the money be invested in 
books for the library, to be known, as the 
Orson V. Tousley collection, 

Rev. T. C. Read, president of Taylor 
University, died July 25. He was born 
in Steuben county, N. Y., in 1846, and was 
graduated at Ohio Wesleyan University. 

Dr. Edmund James will be installed as 
president of Northwestern University at 
Evanston, Ill., on October 21. The exer- 
cises will cover three days. Formal invi- 
tations are to be sent to prominent Euro- 
pean and American colleges and univer- 
sities and learned societies to send dele- 
gates. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—Fiction is what people want in hot 
weather, and in the August Woman’s 
Home Companion the reader has a treat. 
“A Bank Mystery,” by Robert Barr, and 
“The Folly of the Rutnerfords,” by Oc- 
tave Thanet, are strong studies. “*- 
Chemical Comedy,’ by Morgan Robert- 
son, is a humorous tale of the sea. Onoto 
Watanna contributes “A Japanese-Ameri- 
can Love Story,” and in “A Lake-Country 
Elopement” Louis Pendleton gives a 
charming picture of love in the Canadian 
wilderness. A feature likely to create a 
discussion is Hudson Maxim's “How the 
World Will End.” The Crowell Fublish- 
ing Company, Springfield, O.; one dollar 
a year. 


—A series of unusual articles on physi- 
cal development has been running in the 
Delineator for several months, and in the 
September issue appears one of striking 
interest, on golf, by Frances C. Griscom, 
the former national champion. Miss 
Griscom is naturally an enthusiast on her 
theme and offers innumerable suggest ons 
that will be appreciated by the expert, 
and that will prove of immense service 
to the novice. A large number of illus- 
trations from life are given, showing the 
correct and incorrect grips, swings, etc., 
that come {into use at various stages of 
the game. 


The teacher was giving little Tommy a 
grammar lesson the other day. “An ab- 
stract noun,” she said, “is the name of 
something which you can think of, but 
hot touch. Can you give me an ex- 


ample?” 

Tommy—“A_ red-hot poker!’’—Educa- 
tional Independent. 

Nature does sometimes send out inferior 
zoods in smart cases.—The Chancellor. 


THE POSSIBILITIES OF SCHOOL 
DRAWING. 


Nature is prodigal of color; she lav- 
ishes it upon all her works, and it is im- 
possible to grasp the beauty and full 
meaning of these works without due ap- 
preciation of color. Ordinary shading 
gives splendid form and suggests color; 
but not even the finest camera in the 
hands of an artist can reproduce the 
glory of an autumn sunset. Hence, in 
order that drawing, as a branch of in- 
struction may assume its higher and 
proper function, color work is absolutely 
essential. Colors, too, appeal strongly to 
the imagination, and serve the further 
purpose of impressing correct ideas of 
form and proportion upon the mind. 

The use of color in some form in ele- 
mentary drawing has been demanded for 
a long time. In the lowest grades in 
some cities, colored papers are used in 
simple, decorative work; but these con- 
stitute an impracticable medium if the 
aim is pictorial representation, no matter 
how elementary. In the higher classes, 
water colors are sometimes employed; 
but they are difficult to handle, and the 
brushes, boxes, cups, and water are em- 
barassing “impedimenta’” to both the 
pupil and the teacher. 

The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 
has for many years been making ‘‘Ameri- 
can Graphite” pencils, which give the 
broad, soft, “sketchy” line, so desirable 
in drawing; and realizing the importance 
of color work as a factor in the education 
of the young, the company has spent a 
great deal of time and money in perfect- 
ing its colored crayons generally. The 
object has been to secure uniform qual- 
ity in the product, plus vividness and va- 
riety in color, so that no color would vary 
in smoothness, softness, or toughness 
from another, but all would be equally 
“true” and beautiful. 

The result is that they have now a 
very considerable variety of colors, both 
in the pencil and solid crayon form. 

Colored crayon pencils and solid col- 
ored crayons can be used by the youngest 
as well as by the oldest pupils, and they 
have the superior advantage of being al- 
ways ready for use with no other pre- 
liminary than mere sharpening,—and, 
indeed, within reasonable limits, the less 
a crayon pencil is sharpened, the softer, 
prettier, and more effective is the line, 
Solid crayons, without the wood casing, 
do not require sharpening at all. we 

Not the least of the advantages arising 
from the use of colored crayon pencils is 
the improvement which results in the 
drawing with the regular black pencil and 
sketching crayon, the aroused interest of 
the pupil spurring him to greater effort 
and enthusiasm in all his work.—Dixon’s 


School Pencils. 


NEW SCHOOL OF METHODS IN PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 

The New School of Methods in Public 
School Music (July 14-26, Chicago) this 
summer had one of its most successful 
sessions. This school is constantly bring- 
ing out new and better ideas in music 
education, and is setting a high stand- 
ard for the qualifications of music super- 
visors. 

A strong feature of tue work of this 
session was the importance given to ear 
training as a foundation for all music 
work. To the unprejudiced observer 
this seems to be the most common-sense 
view of the case. Music ‘symbols, like 
any other symbols, are easily mastered 
if the things for which they stand are 
clearly understood. How absurd it would 
be to expect a child to interpret the 
printed page of his primer before he 
could comprehend the spoken word. 
Why, then, should he not be taught to 
hear tones intelligently before he is ex- 
pected to read signs which stand for 
these tones. 

This may be said to be the key note of 
the summer’s work, emphasized by all 
members of the faculty, and dwelt on at 
length in the ear training classes of Mrs. 
Jessie L, Gaynor. It is surprising to 
know how many so-called musical 
people do not hear accurately, or, having 
heard, cannot tell what they have heard, 
The encouraging part of it is that chil- 
dren do this easily and naturally if once 
led to observe. Notation then becomes 
a very simple matter. This ear training, 
of which Mrs, Gaynor is surely a master, 
leads directly to sight reading and mel- 
ody writing. 

It must be borne in mind that students 
at a summer school are considered in two 
different capacities, first as pupils, and 
second as teachers. All _ instruction, 
therefore, must have two objects in view, 


viz., the personal improvement of the in- 
dividual members of the class, and the 
consideration of how they in turn shall 
present these same subjects to their own 
pupils in their Own schools. 

The melody writing and study of form, 
harmony and counterpoint were directed 
by Thomas Tapper of Boston, whose in- 
struction in these and other branches is a 
revelation of what can be accomplished in 
a short time. For clear, concise, and 
comprehensive thought, and a thorough 
mastery of this subject, he has no equal. 

Hollis E. Dann of Ithaca, N. Y., gave 
the practical presentation of the natural 
music course. His methods are direct 
and straight to the point, doing away 
with all the useless, cumbersome mate- 
rial that used to be considered necessary 
in presenting music, Why the child, who 
is most direct in his mode of thinking, 
should be led through devious and round- 
about paths to the goal of his thought 
has always been a mystery. This is cer- 
tain, that Mr. Dann has the simplicity of 
method which marks the teacher who is 
sure of himself and knows what results 
are desirable in public school music. 

One of the most interesting hours of 
the day was that of the Round Table d‘s- 
cussions, led by Mrs. Emma A. Thomas. 
This woman possesses a personality 
which never fails to charm. Her practi- 
cal hints and suggestions make every pu- 
pil feel better prepared to encounter the 
numberless difficulties which meet every 
supervisor of music. 

The closing period of the day was 
given to voice cuKure and chorus prac- 
tice with Bicknell Young. The half hour 
spent in vocal drill was almost equal to 
a private voice lesson for the individual 
members of the class. The result of this 
careful preparation was shown in the 
chorus, which rang as a solo voice, Mr. 
Young’s fine appreciation and artistic in- 
terpretation of song were displayed both 
in the directing of the chorus and in his 
own recital before the school, 

Talks on the history of music by Mr. 
Tapper, and the art of conducting by Mr. 
Dann were other interesting features of 
the work. Recitals were given by Mrs. 
Edyth Evans Scully, Bicknell Young, and 
Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor. 

The course of study and the strong fac- 
ulty offer so much of real educational 
value that there is attracted to this school 
an unusually fine class of students,—stu- 
dents who are remarkable for intelli- 
gence, earnestness of purpose, and devo- 
tion to the work in hand. 

Such a gathering of students under the 
direction of’so competent and well quali- 
fied instructors cannot fail to have a 
powerful and widespread influence in put- 
ting public school music on a higher and 
more dignifled plane. 


Natu re Study 


OBITUARY. 


Joseph Wallace Cremin, M. A,, who had 
been connected with the New York pub- 
lie schools for more than half a century, 
being principal of Public School No. 27 
for more than thirty years, died August 
4. Mr. Cremin spent the early years of 
his life in the western part of New York 
state, and obtained his education there, 
He attended a teachers’ institute near 
Portage, N. Y., with former superintend- 
ent Calkins, who advised Mr. Cremin to 
try the wider field of education that was 
offered in New York, and he went there. 
His promotion was rapid, and he became 
principal of Public School No. 27. He 
was the author of scientific and religious 
works, and in recognition of his scholarly 
attainments the degree of master of arts 
was conferred upon him by the College of 
St. Francis Xavier. 


VARIETIES. 


WHO? 


“Who befriended Uncle Sam?” 
“TI,” said John Bull, 
“T used my pull. 

I befriended Uncle Sam.” 


“Who helped him lick Spain?” 
“I,” said the Kaiser, 
“I stood right by, sir. 

I helped him lick Spain.’, 


“Who stood off the Powers?” 
“I,” said the Czar, 
“T was right thar. 

I stood off the Powers.” 


“Who's his friend now?” 
“I,” said they all, 
With unanimous bawl. 
“I’m his real friend now!” 
—Chicago Tribune. 


‘May J ask what the middle ‘S’ in your 
name signifies, Miss Isabel?” 

“Certainly, Mr. De Crashe. 
for ‘Shazzar.’” 

“Shazzar?” 

“Yes. 1 was named after an eminent 
woman méntioned in the Scriptures— 
Belle Shazzar.’’—The Homiletie Review. 

Both in tennis and in real life love is 
a bad thing, In both cases it amounts to 
nothing, and, before you get through, you 
often have to resort to three balls to net 
enough to pull you through. You court, 
serve, make a deuce of a racket—and 
when it’s all over, you've lost, anyway.— 
Cornell Widow. 


It stands 


FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES. 
By A. C. BOYDEN, Bridgewater (Mass.) Normal School. 


Adopted by the City 


of New York, 1902. 


A Capital Manual for Teachers. 


‘* Nature Study by Months seems to me to 
be a capital manual for teachers. Whatever 
Mr. Boyden does, he does thoroughly and 
well, and this litthe book is no exception.”— 
Hlon. Frank A. Hitt, Secretary Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education. 


Best Work Yet Written. 


‘** Having thoroughly acquainted myself with 
Mr. Boyden’s work, and having examined the 
book carefully, I can say most heartily that it 
is the best work that has yet been written.” — 
D. Woon, Nature Supervisor, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


The manual lays out only such lessons as have actually 
been tried by classes of children in public schools. 


Boards. 120 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. Liberal discounts for introduction 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th St. 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Ave 


NATURE STUDY HELPS 


NATIVE TREES. 


R. I. Illustrated. Price, 30 cents. 


A Study for School and Home. 


By L. W. Russet, Providence, 


Works upon general botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to 
come toa friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayride trees which they daily meet. 
This little book is designed to supply the demand for such easily understood and practical matter 


about our native trees 


LESSONS IN ZOOLOGY.— Common Animal Forms. By Gumay. 


Boards. Fully illustrated. 


Price, 50 cents. 


Each * lesson”’ isin two parts — one In large print, consisting of statements of children’s obser- 
vations, often in their own language; the other in smaller print, consisting of explicit directions to the 
teacher, and additional facts. These d:rections instruct the teacher as to what materials. specimens, 


etc., are to be used, where such materials may be procured, and how they should be handled. 


Simple out- 


line drawings are avoided, which can be copied easily upon the blackboard. 


New York; 43 E. 19th St. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO: 203 Michigan Ave. 
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THE MANILA SUMMER NORMAL IN- 
STITUTE, APRIL 7—MAY 2, 1902. 


The first Normal Institute under 
American auspices in the Philippine is- 


lands was held at Manila from May 10 to ° 


June 10, 1901. 

At that time the department of public 
instruction was organizing. The general 
superintendent and a few division super- 
intendents were at work looking over the 
ground. About one hundred trained 
American teachers and a varying number 
of soldiers, detailed for this duty, were 
teaching English in the archipelago. Ex- 
cept in the larger places, like Manila, each 
worked to a large extent independently. 
During the new school year, which began 
in June, 1901, work was planned to be 
done en a larger scale. Seven hundred 
more American teachers were expected, 
and it was desirable that the department 
should survey what had actually been ac- 
complished, and that the Filipino 
teachers should be prepared for more pro- 
fessional work. Accordingly, it was de- 
cided to open a Normal Institute for a 
month, which all teachers in the islands 
were invited to attend. 

The work was hampered in two ways: 
First, the failure of the Filipino teachers 
to arrive in Manila in time for a full 
month’s’ work; second, their slight 
knowledge of English. 

Although it was advertised that the In- 
stitute would open May 10, the informa- 
tion did not reach some localities early 
enough. Pupils continued to arrive from 
the provinces, and were admitted to 
classes almost to the end of the session. 
Over 600 received certificates of attend- 
ance at the close of the term. More than 
this entered, but failed to attend regu- 
larly. 

It was not to be expected that a large 
proportion of the teachers knew enough 
English to receive instruction wholly in 
that tongue, Consequently, the Ameri- 
can instructors were obliged to have fre- 
quent recourse to their limited Spanish 
and Tagalog vocabulary to make them- 
selves understood. These circumstances 
reduced the scope of instruction mater.- 
ally. 

Yet the Institute was of great utility. 
A large number of new teachers were ap- 
pointed from among its students. A 
sense of unity was stimulated among the 
Filipino teachers, They began to feel 
that, although they were at work in some 
distant pueblo, they were part of a great 
organization which had an interest in 
their welfare. The department was en- 
abled to survey what had been accom- 
plished, and plan more intelligently for 
the future. 

The spring of 1902 found the educa- 
tional department well organized 
throughout the archipelago, and in opera- 
tion. Over 800 trained American 
teachers were at work, distributed into 
eighteen divisions, each in charge of a 
superintendent. Instead of one insti‘ute 
for all the teachers in the islands, each 
division had its own normal. 

Mr. Stone, the superintendent of the 
Manila schools, pianned to make the Ma- 
nila Normal not a school for teach.ng 
English, but a real normal school, where 
teachers would be trained in American 
methods of teaching. Accordingly, none 
but teachers of prospective teachers (as- 
pirantes) were admitted. 

In order to avoid the waste of time and 
the confusion incident to the entrance of 
a large number of pupils during the first 
days of the term, by far the greater part 
of students were enrolled and assigned to 
classes prior to the date of opening. 

The Manila teachers were all expected 
to attend, ‘“‘Aspirantes” from the city 
schools who were recommended by their 
American teachers as qualified to do the 
work were admitted. They had to be at 
least fourteen years of age, and able to 
speak and understand English well. A 
few teachers from the neighbor:ng prov- 
inces of Rizal and Cavite entered on 
special recommendation of their superin- 
tendents. 

The American teachers who were as- 
signed work in the Normal had ample 
time for preparation and were thus en- 
abled to plan their courses and carry 
them out to the best advantage. 

The preliminary organization of the 
school insured that there would be no de- 
lay in starting work, and on the morning 
of April 7, and after brief opening exer- 
cises, instruction began at once. About 
sixty new pupils entered during the first 
three days, after which no more were ad- 
mitted, except in three or four special 
cases. The total number enrolled as 
regular students was 317. Of these, 180 
were teachers, and 137 aspirantes. One 
hundred eighty-nine of the students were 


Three Incontestable Statements. 


2d. 


od. 


at the end of a year 
Is that much saved from going on the book. 


. Ist. All the Dirt, Wear, and Handling shown on a Holden Book Cover 


If a loosened leaf, broken or weakened binding, or a torn leaf jx 
REPAIRED AT ONCE with the Holden Repairing Material, 
The book will last longer. 


If School Boards acknowledge the truth of the above, THEN IT 1s 


THE DUTY OF EVERY MEMBER TO INSIST that a trial be made of the 
‘‘ Holden System for Preserving Books.’’ 


We do our part by sending samples, free, with testimony after twenty 


years’ use. 


HOLDEN PATGNT BOOK CONGR CoO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


men, and 128 women. The average daily 
attendance was 278. In this connection, 
it must be remembered that April is a 
hot month, and that Manila is a city with 
miserable transportation facilities. Many 
were obliged to come long distances on 
foot, the walk home at noon being par- 
ticularly crying. 

The Institute really comprised two 
schools with separate courses of study. 
One was composed of teachers and a 
number of advanced pupils who were 
competent to begin teaching this year. 
The other was composed of the aspir- 
antes. In the teachers’ section, the men 
and women were separated, but both 
sexes of the aspirantes recited in the 
same classes. The men and women 
teachers were each divided into five 
classes. Bach section of five classes pur- 
sued a course of study for two weeks, 
when the two sections exchanged courses. 
Five classes of aspirantes were formed, 
and they pursued the same course of 
study throughout the term. 

Each school session opened at 8 a, m., 
fifteen minutes were devoted to music, 
and then the recitations began. The pe- 
riods were half an hour long, the sessions 
closing at 11.10 a. m. 

The following is the program of work: 
School music, 8-8.15, Miss Myra B. Ross. 


ASPIRANTES. 
U. S. History, Miss Annette L. Crocker; 
Methods, Miss Anna H. Carter; 
Arithmetic, Miss Minnie A. Reifenrath; 
Geography, Miss Fannie Dunkin; 
English, Miss Della E. Clinton. 


MEN TEACHERS. 


Geography, Miss Ella Johnston; 
(Botany, Senor Garcia), 2 periods; 
(U. S. History, B, F. DeVore) 3 periods; 
Arithmetic, Guy Clinton; 
Physiology, Miss Lucinda P. Ne'son; 
English, Miss Sara C. Knight. 
WOMEN TEACHERS. 
Nature Study, Miss Frances C. Buffing- 
ton; 
Drawing, T. H. Kenworthy; 
Reading and Phonics, Miss Mabel E. 
Early; 
Applied Psychology, Miss Kate L, Bas- 
sett; 
Number Work, Miss Grace P. Thomas. 
The Manila schools were organized and 
a superintendent appointed over them by 
the military governor in 1899, and have 
been in operation since. The chief aim 
of the teachers has been to teach Eng- 
lish. The ordinary elementary studies 
have been taught also, but mainly with 
the view to enlarging the pupils’ Dnglish 
yocabulary. The American teachers have 
employed Spanish to some extent, and by 
the Filipinos both Tagalog and Spanish 
have been freely used. Mr. Stone, the 
present superintendent, has gradually 
been laying more stress on the subject 
matter of the primary studies. The 
progress of the native teachers and pup'ls 
warrants this step. Beginning with last 
January, the use of Spanish in the schoo's 
was discontinued. At the regular 
monthly meeting of the Filipino teachers 
jn February, the superintendent ad- 
dressed them for the first time in Eng- 
lish without the aid of an interpreter. 
The coming school year, which begins 
June 16, Tagalog will no longer be used. 
Pnglish will be the language of the 


schools, and the primary subjects will be 
studied for their own sake rather than for 
the sake of English. 

The work of the Institute was planned 
with this end in view. The Filipino 
teachers were to be trained to take up 
the advanced work of next year, No use 
was made of either Spanish or Tagalog 
in any class, except one, the class in 
botany, conducted for two periods each 
day by Senor Garcia, a skilled Filipino 
botanist of the forestry bureau. 

The two parts of the Institute worked 
along somewhat different lines. The as- 
pirantes had one class devoted entirely to 
methods. The other subjects were taught 
more for subject matter than method as such. 


In the teachers’ classes the whole stress 
was laid on method in those subjects in 
which the Filipino teachers were suffi- 
ciently advanced to profit by such in- 
struction. In botany, physiology, and 
United States history this could not be 
done to any large extent. 

In all classes there was emphasized the 
necessity of knowing first what one is 
going to teach, and second and equally 
important, how one is going to teach it. 
Lessons were analyzed into their steps, 
and the reason for the order of steps was 
developed. Particular attention was paid 
to the art of questioning, an art in which 
there is need of much instruction and 
drill among the Filipino teachers. 

Objects, pictures, and devices were used 
whenever necessary. It was shown how 
essential they are to the _ successful 
teaching of children, who must be ap- 
proached through the concrete. This 
point must be pressed home here, for the 
schools are scantily furnished with 
such aids, and it remains for the ingenu- 
ity and energy of the teacher to provids 
them, 

In geography the use of the sandboard 
was illustrated. Maps were to be con- 
structed in bas-relief and in pencil, The 
relation of physical geography to man 
was pointed out; also its effect on popu- 
lation and industry. 

The pupils were required to observe 
model lessons given by the American 
teachers and questioned on the method 
employed. They wrote out lessons on as- 
signed subjects, and received criticisms 
on them. They taught classes of chil- 
dren before their associates, and received 
criticism from them as well as from the 
American teacher. 

The interest and enthusiasm of the 
Filipino teachers waxed rather than 
waned during the term. Some had come 
prejudiced against the American system 
of education. It was said that the only 
thing the Americans taught was English, 
but that a well-rounded education could 
be had only in Spanish schools, and this 
was true. But this Institute was a reve- 
lation of American methods and a fore- 
shadowing of the schools which we shall 
ultimately establish here. This is the an- 
swer which must now be made to those 
who have asked, “Did the Institute pay 
for the extra expenditure of time and 
effort?” Much remains to be done; much 
hard, consistent effort. on the part of each 
teacher and superintendent, but the In- 
stitute has made the work easier. We 
shall have heartier co-operation from 
teachers and people. It has given them 
faith in us. 

Sydney K, Mitchell, Principal, 


RECREATION PLACES IN THE OL) 
BAY STATE. 


Summer time has approached, and with 
it the desire and long-looked-for oppor- 
tunity to enjoy a brief respite from the 
care and worries of toil in the ever fresh- 


ening and cheering atmosphere of the 
country. 

Perhaps only a few days, or even one 
day, is all the rest which the constant 
tide and press of business will allow one; 
if so, why not spend it where health, 
recreation, and enjoyment in every sense 
of the word can be procured. One does 
not need to journey away to the moun- 
t ins, but right here within our own state 
is a section which has all the necessary 
requisites for an ideal resort. 

After having passed through the his- 
toric cities of Cambridge and Waltham 
one comes into the town of Weston. 
which is beautifully situated on the 
banks of the Charles; next igs Wayland 
noted for its natural beauty, like Wes- 
ton, and for the large body of water 
within its borders, Lake Cochituate situ- 
ated in the southwest portion, ’ from 
which the city of Boston gets its water 
supply; further on are East and South 
Sudbury, quaint old villages, reminders of 
the famous old historic events which have 
long since transpired. Here, too, is the 
old “Wayside Inn,” which has been im- 
mortalized by Longfellow and Haw- 
thorne, and one passes on through Hud- 
son, Berlin, Clinton, Boylston, and Oak- 
dale, all celebrated for their grand scen- 
ery and healthful and invigorating at- 
mosphere, which is a noted characteristic 
of this region, and which is accounted for 
by the high elevation. Next comes Rut- 
land, a delightful historic town, which 
enjoys the distinction of having the high- 
est town site in central Massachusetts. 
It is also the geographical centre of the 
state, and is famous as a health resort. 
Barre, a town sixty miles west from Bos- 
ton, has quite an elevation, and is noted 
for its excellent roads, which are shaded 
for miles with large ash, oak, and maple 
trees. Ware, fifteen miles west of Barre, 
is situated on a river of the same name. 
and is covered with an immense growth 
of forestry and woodland. Amherst is 
one of the largest of the towns in this 
section, and is an ideal spot; it is re- 
markable for its grand scenery and th: 
pure mineral springs which abound in 
this vicinity, It is quite close to Hadley, 
which is bounded by the beautiful Mt. 
Holyoke ridge. 

Thus, without leaving the state, one can 
journey through one of the grandest por- 
tions of scenic New England, where the 
beautiful hills, the admirable elevation, 
and the delightful tone which pervades 
this region combines to infuse and im- 
press the visitor with the idea that the 
garden of Massachusetts is surely the 
place for a person in quest of a quiet and 
pleasant sojourn. 

Send a two-cent stamp to the general 
passenger department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, for their illustrated 
booklet entitled “Central Massachusetts.”’ 


An argument on matrimony between 
platonic friends often results in a tie.— 
Boston Home Journal. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 
AFirst Spanish Book and Reader................... 
Le Barbier de Muz- 


Hand-Book of Best Readings.... ................... 


An English Girl in Paris.............. 


Author. Publisher. Price, 
Giese D,. Appleton & Co., N.Y. $120 
Heidel [Ed,] American Book Company, “ 1,00 
Fernald Funk & Wagnalls Co., “ -60 
Augsburg Educational Pub, Co., Boston. —_ 
Patrick “ “ dit 
Riggs Ginn & Co., .60 
Emerton 
Sanford Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. 1.20 
Chancellor Globe Schoolbook Co., 28 
Clarke {Ed.] Charles Scribner’s Sons, ** 1.50 
Taylor Werner Schoo] Book Co., Chicago. — 
Munsterberg Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, —— 
John Lane, i.50 
Birrell The Macmillan Company, ‘‘ -75 
Kenny “ “ “ 2.50 


Longmans, Green, & Co., 
Macadam Bowen-Merrill Co., Indianapolis. 5.00 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 1.50 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Woodward I.H. Blanchard & Co.,N. ¥. 


FISHER 


> 
BOSTON, MASS. 
‘ 


120 Tremont Street, 


A. G. FISHER, Proprietor. 
Long Experience. 
Prompt. Reliable. 


AGENCY : 


H4444444444444 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 


Is it TOO LATE to register in 
The School Bulletin Teachers Agency ? 

This is a frequent question. Now listen to the answer. This Agency is in its Twentieth Year 
EVERY YEAR FROM THE BEGINNING it has 

(1) Filled more places in June than in May ; 

(2) Filled mero places in July than in June ; 

(3) Filled more places in August than in July. 

For THE LAST THREE YEARS it has 

(4) Filled more places during the first two weeks in September than in 

any other month in the year. 

To one who will stop to think a moment, the reason is apparent. Early in the season the woods are full 
of teachers, and school boards, though they really might profit a great deal by the aid of an Agency, feel veer in- 
dependent. When candidates are arriving on every train, why should they apply to an Agency? but teac ers 
whom they have hired fail them for one reason or another, and as the time grows short before school opens, they 
feel that they must have help. Then they turn to a Recommendation Agency, and never in vain; so that jast 
before Sept. [ the telegraph and telephone hum continuously at this office,and teachers who have grown de- 
spondent are often delighted by unexpectedly good places. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 
shing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 
TEACHERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE: ASSOCIATION 
Positions filed 4-000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y 


During July, August, and September we fill more positions 
Quick Retu rns. than at any other time of the year. Many good positions 
come to us and must be filled promptly. It is the season for 
quick returns, 80-page Year Book free. Address, C, J. ALBERT, Manager, 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, Fine Arts Building, Cu1caco, 


B. F. CLARK Year. 378 and 388 
cilentage mon the pes 

TEACHERS’ | Schools in the West. Senda || Wabash Avenue, 

AGEWCY. for Our Platform for 1902. CHICAGO. 


introduces to Colleges 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Goyernesses, 

for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


MR. ELSON’S SUCCESS. 

Superintendent W. H. Elson of Grand 
Rapids, Mich,, was recently wnanimously 
re-elected at an increased salary. The 
significance of this is much greater than 
the statement of the fact indicates. It 
stands for a term of absolute peace and 
progress in Grand Rapids which bids fair 
to be permanent, and it comes at a time 
when Mr. Elson had been away from his 
work for three months from a severe at- 
tack of typhoid fever. In few cities have 
I found equally good school work in all 
lines. It is due the office director, Mrs. 
Townsend, to say that to her skill and 
wisdom is largely due the fact that in the 
trying three months of the year every- 
thing went like clockwork. Few factors 
in education are so significant as the 
office assistant, and few receive so little 
public recognition. 


UNPREVARICATED PROVERBS. 

Nothing ever interferes with the growth 
of wild oats, 

Blessings frighten when they seem to 
blight. 

Prejudices are the opinions of other 
folks. 

The school teacher seldom loves chil- 
dren as a rule, but with a ruler. 

If you want to insult a woman, refer to 
her perfectly lovely little Fido as “it.” 

The crank is a man who talks photog- 
raphy when you want to talk old china. 

Parents who spend years looking for- 
ward to the time when their children will 
be helps instead of hindrances find that 
when the helpful period arrives the chil- 
dren want to go away and aid some one else. 

When a child stays at the foot of the 
class, the mother begins to think the 
teacher an example of incompetence. 

If more people told the truth, it would 
make the stories of the few liars more 
credible, 

More men have axes to grind than own 
grindstones. 

The man who puts a quarter in the con- 
tribution box feels a glow of prideful 
ownership the next time he hears the 
chimes on that particular chureh,—Craig 
McClure, in Boston Home Journal. 


KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS BIENNIAL 
MEETING. 


For this gathering in San Francisco in 
August next excursion tickets will be sold, 
via the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul 
railway, from Chicago to San Francisco 
or Los Angeles, for $50 for the round trip, 
with final return limit September 30. 

The “Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul” 
railway is the short line between Chi- 
cago and Omaha. Two through trains 
daily in each direction, with the best 
sleeping car and dining car service, and 
all regular travelers know and appreciate 
the merits of the Chicago, Milwaukee, & 
St. Paul railway’s short line between the 
East and the West. 

Time tables, maps, and information fur- 
nished on application to W. W. Hall, New 
England passenger agent, 369 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass, 


ATHLETIC EXHIBITION AT THE 
N. E. A. 


The most interesting exercises at the 
N. E. A. from the standpoint of enter- 
tainment was the athletic exhibition by 
Mrs, Louise Preece in the vast hall of the 
Exposition building. Never before in the 
history of the N. E. A. has there been so 
popular and elaborate an exhibition of 
physical exercises as this, and it was wit- 
nessed by 7,000 enthusiastic people. All 
agree that hereafter there should be a 
physical culture exhibition at the meet- 
ings of the N. E. A. 


THE FAST TRAINS TO CIIICAGO. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL'S EXPRESS SERVICE 
ADDED TO, 


George H. Daniels, general passenger 
agent of the New York Central Road, 
talking yesterday of the company’s fast 
train service, said that, in addition to the 
new twenty-hour train, there are now 
four twenty-four-hour trains to Chicago, 
and two Empire State expresses daily. 

The Twentieth Century Limited, 
twenty-hour train, leaves New York every 
day at 2.45 p. m., and arrives at Chicago 
the next morning at 9.45. The Lake 
Shore Limited leaves New York at 5.30 
every afternoon, arriving in Chicago the 
next afternoon at 4.30. The Fast Mail, a 
fine twenty-four-hour train, leaves New 
York at 8.45 a.m. every day, reaching Chi- 
eago the next morning at 7.50, by both 
the Lake Shore and the Michigan Central. 
The noonday Chicago Limited leaves New 
York at 1 p. m., reaching Chicago by the 
Lake Shore the next morning at 11.50, a 
twenty-four-hour train, really twenty- 
three hours and fifty minutes. The De- 
troit and Chicago Limited leaves New 
York at 4 p. m., reaching Chicago the 
next afternoon, a fourth twenty-four-hour 
train.—From the New York Times. 

Note—-The New York Central also has 
fifteen trains a day between New York 
and Buffalo and Niagara Falls; five 
trains a day between New York and St. 
Louis and Cincinnati; four trains a day 
between New York and Montreal, and by 
its Boston and Albany division four 
trains a day between New York and Bos- 
ton via Springfield, 


What a difference there is between 
puffing a man and blowing him up; yet 
the words puffing and blowing are sup- 
posed to be synonymous, 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


Kastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Etticient assistants. A wide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States. Svecial advantages Courteous treatmert, 
Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 

R ERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


EDUCATORS EXCHANGE 


Schermerhorn 3 E, 14th St, N. 


Telephone 4059--5 Main. ae 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1893. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


P. I. MERRILL, 


O. B. Broce.” Managers. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES !ss*e: 


NEw YorE, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave. DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 420 Parrott Bldg, 


CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANkg, Wash., Hyde block. LOS ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Block. 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


Rents and Sells Schoo) Property. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. Correspondence is invited. 81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N, Y, 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
EDWARD FIcKETT, Manager, | Over 3,500 positions filled. 
8 Beacon St., Boston. SEND FOR MANUAL. 


mmends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges. Li 
schoois, and faiilies. Advises parents about schools.’ WM. oO. ‘PRATT, 


| EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 


to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN Dzs Iowa. 


Win sh ip We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


; in every part of the country. 
Teachers Pemberton Baltting,+ 20 Pemberton §8q., Boston. 
Agency. 


AKRON, OHIO. WM. F. JARVIS, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 
Kellogg’s Bureau | Teachers Wanted 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wantes. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 
No, 61 E 9th St., New York. 


in that field. For full information write to 


UBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL can 
have their subscriptions advanced s1x 
MONTHS by sending ONE NEW yearly 
subscription. 

NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 

20 Pemberton 8q., Boston, 


i 
eee 
Grammar of Attic and lonic Greek.................. 
Introductory Standard Dictionary of the English i 
Psychology for Teachers. 
Studies in United States History......... .......... 
Common Spiders of the United States.............. 
Political History of the United States (Vol. 1l)..... 
Grade Arithmetics (Book 
Outlines of Criminal 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology (Vol. nae 8 
One Thousand American Fungi. ......Mcllvane & 
Some of the Rhymes of Ironquill.................... 
ye 
—— 
| 
| 
| 
> | 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Vol. LVI.—No. 6. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Selected titles from a varied list of books for 
all grades. These Readers are entertaining 
and instructive, pat illustrated, attractive in 
appearance, and represent in every respect 
the very best of up-to-date school books. 


Stories of Heroes. Edited by Superintendent Cuartes B. 


Heroes of Myth. Price and GirBert......---+-+-+eee+eeeeee In press. 

Wandering Heroes. PRICE.............-.ccccccceccsecseces 50 cents. 
First Steps in the History of England. Mowry. ......---+-+- 70 cents. 
First Steps in the History of Our Country. Mowry..------- 60 cents. 
American Inventions and Inventors. Mowry. -:-:-------+++-- 65 cents. 
Seven Great American Poets. Harr. 90 cents. 
Sketches of Great Painters. 90 cents. 
The World and Its People. A Series of Geography Readers. 

The Story of the Philippines. Kwarr. ....-.---+++-+++++5 In press. 

The South American Republics. Maxxwick and Smirn..-. 60 cents. 

Covering the different countries of the world. Send for list. 

Wake Robin Series of Biography, Hotrzciaw. 

Vol. I., 36 cents; Vol. IL., 42 cents; Vol. III., 54 cents. 
Stories of Starland. PRocrorn..........sccccccccceccccescesssaes 50 cents. 
Asgard Stories. Fosren and CumMINGS. 36 cents. 
Through the Year. Crype and Watiace. Books I. and fI.; each 36 cents. 
The Land of Song. Suvre and Duyroy. Book I., 36 cents; Book 

II., 48 cents; Book III., 54 cents. 

The Plant Baby and Its Friends. Brown..--.----------- nenene 48 cents. 
Braided Straw. ess 40 cents. 


The publishers will take pleasure in answering inquiries regarding these or other publications. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COPIPANY 


NEW YORK BOSTON : 219-223 Columbus Ave. CHICAGO 


Drawing and Color Work. 


UPERVISORS and Teachers of Drawing will find it of advantage to put in their 
fall estimates for supplies as early as possible. Those who are looking for the most 
satisfactory, as well as the newest, material should consult our descriptive circulars. 


Elementary Course Drawing Books and Manuals 
New Water Color Boxes, with large Brush 
New Water Color Crayons for Primary Work 
Beautiful New Japanese Pottery in Colors 
New Water Color Course for Eight Grades 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTH WICK, Dean, 


EMERSON 
College of Oratory. 


Teachers | for Examination in HISTORY 


SHOULD HAVE 


FOSTER’S ° Historical ‘ Outline ‘ Manual. 
Clear. Concise. Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT fo: 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


. Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 


( CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America It aims to develop in 
the student a knowledge of his own poweia in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building. Sum- 
mer sessions. Catalogue and full information 
on application to 


Movements toward Confederation. 
. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Production. 


I 
i 2. Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Policies. 
Admirable 3. Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
4. Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
Features 5: All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
7 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 eents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


NEW YORK : CHICAGO: 
44 East 19th St. 203 Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON : 
20 Pemberton Sq. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this paper. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP 


THE GREATEST CHARACTER STUDY 
EVER PUBLISHED 


The Boston Herald (November 5) 
gave the book a full column ap- 
preciative editorial . . . . 


The New England Magazine ( De- 
cember) gives the book several 


columns of appreciative editorials. 


Every PREACHER 
TEACHER 
STATESMAN 
PHILANTHROPIST 


should have a copy 


Cloth, 50 cents ; 


Paper, 25 cents 


MYERS 


HARRISBURG, PA. 


Standard Books for Teachers. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


By A. E. Wixsurr, Editor Journal of Edu- 
cation. Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


The author has given all the facts of the life of 
HORACE MANN in a readable style. It is a study of 
the schools as they were in his Gay; of the condi- 
tions, socially, arg ay and religiously ; of his 
boyhood and youth; of his law practice and legisla- 
tive experience; of his great speeches and great re- 
ports; of the famous controversy with the Boston 
masters; of his congressional record, and notably of 
his heroic contest for re-electior, with all the infiu- 
ences of Daniel Webster and his litical friends 
opposed to him; and, lastly, of his struggles at 


Antioch College. 
PAYNE’S LECTURES 


On the Science and Art of Education. 


Reading Circle Edition. By Josern Payne, 
the first Professor of the Science and Art 
of Education in the College of Preceptors, 
London, England. One volume. Large 8vo. 
Nearly 200 pages. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 
Paper, 50 cents. With special rates to 
Reading Circles. 


LIFE AND SERVICES 
of John D. Philbrick. 
Library Edition, with portrait. Price, $1.00. 


LAURIE’S COMENIUS. 


John Amos Comenius: His Lifeand Work. 


By S. S. Laurie. Cloth. 12mo, 240 pp. 
Price, $1.00. 


This is the most complete account of Comenius 
and his works that exists, and will be recognized at 
an important work in the history of educational 
theories. Many a teacher as he reads this book will 
be surprised to learn how much of what he has sup- 
posed to be the discoveries of our own age was 
clearly seen and clearly stated 250 years ago by that 
‘“‘ Galileo of Education,” as Michelet calls him: 


EDUUATION :- 


Intellectua!, Moral, and Physical. 


By Herserr Spencer. Cloth. 275 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 


THE SCHOLEMASTER. 


Rocer Ascuam. Edited by Edward Arber, 
F.S.H., ete. Fellow of King’s College, 
London. Cloth. 317 pp. Price, $1.00. 


DAY DREAMS of a SCHOOLMASTER. 


By D’Arcy W. Tuomrson. Cloth. 328 


pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.00. 


These books will be sent to any address, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


CHICAGO: 
203 Michigan Avenue. 


NEW YORK: 
43 East 19th Street. 


BOSTON: 
20 Pemberton Square. 


Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


PUBLISHING Any Information. 
meme $ 45.47 East 10th St. 
COMPANY New York. v 
N. E. Dept. 120 Street, »<— 
BOSTON, MASS. 


The National CorrespondenceNormal College 


FENTON, MICH. 


Prepares teachers for their examinations, gives 
them methods, hints, and helps for che schoolroom, 
and offers advanced courses in literature, lan- 
guages, sciences, and history for their improve- 
ment, 

Over 222 courses in Business, Pedagogy, and the 
Arts. Write for Catalog. 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it 
at a genteel and uncrowded profession, paying $15 
te $35 weekly? Situations always obtainable. You 
can be fitted at leisure hours to hold any position 
under our course of instructions. Weare the orig- 
inal instructors by mail, 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 


414 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


M4"- STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. 
for theadvancement of art edu cation, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches cf iadustrial draw- 
ing. For circular and further parciculars apply at 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especia! attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes,. For catalogues address the 
A. G. YDEN, A.M, 


Establishe 


Principal, 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catal es address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, Frronsunc, Mass. 


For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joun G. Taoompson, Princinva!. 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


qjoop LECTURERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 


Somerset Street, Boston. 


| 
| 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
Ss 
i 


